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HON. ALBION K. PARRIS. 


From the Discourse before the Maine Historical Society. by Ion. 
William Willis, delivered at Augusta, March 5, 1857. 


GovERNOR Parris, our first president, held the 
office but one year. He was then governor of the 
State, and his official duties demanded his exclusive 
attention. He was born in Hebron, in this State, 
January 19,1788. His father, Samuel Parris, of 
whom he was the only child, was a native of Pem- 
broke, in Massachusetts, who, after the war of the 
Revolution (in which he served as an officer), es- 
tablished himself at Hebron, which at that time 
was an unincorporated plantation. He held the 
office of judge of the court of common pleas for 
Oxford county several years ; was repeatedly chosen 
a representative to the General Court from Hebron, 
and in 1812 was chosen by the Federal party one 
of the electors of president, and united with the 
other electors of Massachusetts in casting her vote 
for De Witt Clinton. He died in Washington, at 
the residence of his son, Sept. 10, 1847, aged 92. 

Gov. Parris worked on his father’s farm until he 
was fourteen years old, when he began to prepare 
for college, and entered, in advanced standing, at 
Dartmouth, in 1803, and graduated in 1806, in the 
class with William Barrows and Gen. Fessenden, 
of this State, Judge Harvey, of New Hampshire, 
and Judge Fletcher, of Massachusetts. He soon 
after commenced the study of law with Chief 
Justice Whitman, who was then in practice at New 
Gloucester, and who, the next winter, moved to 
Portland. He pursued his studies with great dili- 
gence, and was admitted to the Cumberland bar 
in September, 1809. He immediately established 
himself in the practice at Paris, the shire-town 
of the county of Oxford, and at the same time 
entered upon his career as a politician. In both 
these pursuits he had uninterrupted success. 

In 1811, two years after commencing his profes- 
sion, he was appointed county attorney for Oxford. 
In 1813 he was elected to the General Court of 
Massachusetts from Paris. In 1814 he was chosen 


a senator for the counties of Oxford and Somerset ; 
and in November, 1814, he was elected to the 
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Fourteenth Congress of the United States, for the 
years 1815-1816, and again to the Fifteenth Con- 
gress. While holding the office of representative 
to Congress, he was appointed by President Mon- 
roe judge of the District Court of the United 
States for Maine, in 1818, at the age of thirty, as 
successor of the venerable Judge Sewall, who had 
held the office from the organization of the gov- 
ernment. 

On receiving this appointment, he removed to 
Portland, and the next year, 1819, was chosen to 
represent that town in the convention called to 
frame a constitution for the new State, then seek- 
ing admission into the Union. This body was 
composed of the most prominent and able men in 
the State, over which William King was chosen 
to preside. Judge Parris took an active part in 
its proceedings and debates, and was a member 
of the committee which drafted the constitu- 
tion. John Holmes was chairman of this impor- 
tant committee, and among its members were 
Messrs. Dane of Wells, Whitman of Portland, 
Generals Wingate and Chandler, Judges Bridge 
and Dana. Judge George Thacher and Judge 
Cony, of Augusta, were also members of the 
convention. 

On the adoption of the constitution, and the 
admission of the State into the Union, of which it 
became the twenty-second member, Mr. Parris, 
then holding the office of district judge, was ap- 
pointed judge of probate for Cumberland county, 
under the new regime, succeeding the venerable 
Samuel Freeman, who had held the office sixteen 
years, as successor to Judge Gorham, the first 
probate judge of the county. While in the en- 
joyment of these honorable and responsible trusts, 
public opinion designated him for the highest 
office in the State, as successor to Gov. King, who, 
having been appointed one of the commissioners 
on Spanish claims, resigned the office. This nom- 
ination was not unanimously accepted by the dem- 
ocratic party, some of whom preferred Gen. Joshua 
Wingate; and a triangular contest ensued, of 
considerable harshness and asperity. 

Judge Parris was elected, and entered upon the 
discharge of the duties before he had quite at- 
tained the age of thirty-three-years, and was con- 
tinued in the office, by successive elections, five 
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years. In his annual message, in 1826, he per- 
emptorily declined another nomination. ov. 
Parris administered the government with ability 
and faithfulness. It was a period of repose : there 
were no exciting questions to irritate the public 
mind. The most important subjects calling for 
attention were those relating to the common prop- 
erty owned with Massachusetts, and the disputed 
northeastern boundary. The latter subject was, 
toward the close of his administration, becoming 
of serious import, and had begun to create alarm 
as to the final result. The interests of education, 
religious culture and temperance, were often and 
earnestly urged by him upon the attention of the 
legislature, and received respectful consideration. 
In 1825, Lafayette visited the State, where his 
reception was most cordial, and where he found 
some of his old companions in arms, to welcome 
their illustrious ally and friend. He was warmly 
greeted and entertained by the governor. 

Gov. Parris was not permitted to enjoy repose 
from official life. The last year of his adminis- 
tration had not expired, when he was elected to 
the senate of the United States, in place of John 
Holmes, whose term of service ended March 3d, 
1827. He had scarcely, however, become familiar 
with his new position, when, in June, 1828, he was 
appointed an associate justice of the Supreme 
Court of our State, in the place of Judge Preble, 
who had resigned on receiving the appointment of 
minister to the Hague. Judge Parris, havin 
been for many years withdrawn from practice, a 
never having had much experience in the routine 
of the iaialon, on account of his early and 
steady employment in the public service, found 
himself somewhat rusty in regard to the decided 
cases, and the progress of legal science. But 
with his accustomed industry and facility, he ap- 
‘a himself to the study of the reports, and the 
earned elementary treatises, until he thoroughly 
— himself for the arduous and important 

uties of the Bench. And itis but just to say, 
that he received unqualified testimony, from the 
Bar and the community, of the ability, prompt- 
pe and impartiality which graced his judicial 

e. 
He was not, however, destined to grow old upon 
the Bench, for he had hardly ripened his judicial 
powers, and opened the way to judicial fame, be- 
fore he was transferred, I will not say to a higher 
sphere, but to one of more emolument and ease. 
In 1836, by the favor of President Van Buren, he 
found an honorable position, and a salary of 
$3,000 a year, as second comptroller of the treas- 
ury of the United States. This office he held 
thirteen years, until 1849. He soon after re- 
turned to Portland, of which city he was chosen 
Mayor in 1852, declining a. second nomination. 
This was the last public office he held, and, for the 


remainder of his life, he reposed quietly upon his 
many and well-won laurels. 

This career of public duty, continued through a 
period of thirty-eight years, never for an hour in- 
terrupted, is extraordinary, not tosay unparalleled, 
in the ardent competition of recent times; offices, 
too, of the highest importance and responsibility. 
A member of Congress at the age of twenty-eight, 
judge of the U. 8. Court at thirty, and governor 
at thirty-three, prove him to have early acquired 
an unusual popularity. Without brilliant talents, 
or a large accumulation of knowledge, he proved 
himself equal to every office he was called to fill, 
and to every emergency which required his action. 
The secret of his success lay in his industry and 
close application to the duties of every office con- 
fided to him, his promptness and fidelity, his sa- 
gacity, his general suavity of manner, and an easy 
adaptation of himself to every situation. 

For several years prior to his death, he had 
been troubled with difficulty of breathing, and 
Sharp pains in the region of his heart, when mak- 
ing any considerable bodily exertion. This in- 
creased the last year, and terminated in his sud- 
den death on the morning of February 11th, 1857. 
Honorable notice was taken of the event by the 
Cumberland bar, and the city council of Port- 
land and the press of Maine united in a common 
ee of sympathy in honor of this faithful 
public man. 

In 1810, Gov. Parris married Sarah, eldest 
daughter of the Rev. Levi Whitman of Welfleet, 
Mass., who, with three daughters and one son, 
survives him. 

After his return to Portland, in 1849, he united 
himself with the Orthodox Congregational church 
under charge of the Rev. Dr. Chickering, of which 
he became a very active and exemplary member, 
engaging in the instruction of the Sunday school, 
and other instrumentalities for the promotion of 
religious improvement in the city. His death is 
severely felt in those circles of his usefulness, and 
his name and memory will long be held in esteem 
and veneration. 


Notre.—Gov. Parris was descended from Thomas 
Parris of London, who had four sons living in London in 
1660, viz., John, Thomas, Samuel, and Martin. John 
was minister of the reformed church at Ugborough, near 
Plymouth, England. He had one son named Thomas, 
who came to New England in 1683, having set sail from 
Topsham in Devonshire, June 28th. This Thomas set- 
tled first at Long Island. N. Y.,,where he married. From 
there he moved to Boston, where his wife died. He then 
moved to Pembroke, Mass., where he married Miss 
Rogers, by whom he had four sons and three daughters, 
and died in 1752. His son Thomas was born May 8, 
1701, O. S. He married Hannah Gannett, of Scituate, 
Mass., by whom he had four sons. He died Sept. 7, 
1786. His son Benjamin, born August 27, 1731, 8. s., 
married Millicent Keith, of Easton, Mass., July 4, 1753, 
and had by her five sons and three daughters. He lived 


in Pembroke, Mass., and was much employed as an in- 
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structor of youth: he died Nov. 13, 1815. Samuel, the 
eldest son of Benjamin, was born August 31, 1755; en- 
tered the army in 1775, and performed much service by 
sea and land. On retiring from the army, he married 
Sarah Pratt, of Middleborough, Mass., by whom he had 
but one child, viz., Albion Keith Parris, the subject of 
the foregoing memoir. 


LETTER FROM GEN. LAFAYETTE. 


I INCLOSE a copy of a letter, in my possession, 
from Gen. Lafayette to Dr. James Thacher, author 
of the “Military Journal,” which will doubtless 
interest many of your readers. 

JouN BARTLETT. 

CAMBRIDGE, April 17. 





LAGRANGE, January 22d, 1824. 

My Dear Sir,—Your most welcome favor, June 
the 12th, and the precious gift which accompanied 
it, have been a long time on their way to me. But 
they have been received with lively gratitude and 
afforded me inexpressible delight. Old, dear recol- 
lections, happy bps and beloved friends, have at 
once reiippeared before me. The form of a Jour- 
nal is more pleasing to a contemporary brother 
soldier who to enjoy day by day every re- 
membrance. I want words to tell you how happy, 
how deeply interested I have been in the perusal 
andreperusal of your excellent book. Nor do I 
hesitate to proclaim the impression it has made 
upon me, although the particular kindness with 
which I have been treated ought to put me on guard 
against the charge of grateful partiality. I thank 
you, my dear sir, for the justice you have done to 
my filial love for our venerated commander-in-chief, 
to the mutual affection that bound me to my com- 

anion in-arms, and mainly to that dear light 
infantry, many of whom no doubt are still living 
in your part of America, although so many of my 
brother generals of the time are now no more. 
I thank you for having related the testimonies of 
benevolence with which I have constantly been 
blessed by the people of the United States and 
their representatives. 

Nor can I refrain from thanking you for the 
quotation of some expressions of a farewell speech 
to Congress, which proves luckily adapted to the 
noble part the United States are now taking in de- 
fence of American independence and freedom 
against European despotism and_ aristocracy. 
Genuine and unmixed liberty, of which Faneuil 
Hail has been the cradle, shall thrive under the 
protection of the first flag and the only civilized 
nation on the globe. You invite me, dear doctor, 
to the happy shores where so many unutterable 
emotions await me; far I am from giving up the 
delightful hope, yet on this critical moment, a 
sense of duty to a cause so boldly threatened 
keeps me, in spite of disappointment and disgust, 


| on the European side of the Atlantic. But, should 


it not only call me as formerly, but even promise 
me to look over to you, be certain no time would 
be lost. 

Your dedication to my excellent friend Brooks 
has given the book an additional merit for me. 

Receive the expression of my gratitude, attach- 
ment, regard, and good wishes. - 

LAFAYETTE. 


To Dr. James Thatcher, 
Plimouth, Massachusetts. 


DORCHESTER ANTIQUARIAN AND HIS- 
TORICAL SOCIETY. 


A SKETCH. 


IMPRESSED with the value of those materials for 
general New England history, which, scattered 
among the families of the older towns of Mas- 
sachusetts, have long been exposed to the ravages 
of time and the ruthless hand of vandalism, afew 
of the citizens of Dorchester assembled, on the 
27th of January, 1843, to devise measures for the 
collection and preservation of such fugitive records 
and relics of the past as might from time to time 
be gathered. As the result of the consultation 
then held, an association was organized, having 
for its object the collection and preservation of 
books, pamphlets, manuscripts, and curiosities, 
bearing on the biography and history of men 
and things in the United States, from the earliest 
period, — these to be preserved as a sacred trust, 
and their results published, from time to time, as 
might be thought expedient. 

The society is designedly limited in number, 
the better to secure its efficiency by throwing 
such direct responsibility upon every member as 
would require the exercise of watchfulness and 
energy in the work to which the association is de- 
voted. And all this is a pure gratuity, —a work of 
love, and the fruits of a desire to perpetuate the 
memory of those worthies through whose instru- 
mentality the blessings of our rich heritage have 
descended to us. ; 

The officers of the society are such, only, as are 
required for the due execution of their associate 
trust. These labor with a hearty good will, es- 
teeming it a sufficient reward, that their labors 
and those of their associates produce the rich 
fruits which are to be spread, in due time, before 
the student, the biographer, and the historian. 

Pursuant to the original design of the associa- 
tion, a large libr of books, pamphlets and 
MSS. has already been collected, — special efforts 
being made in regard to mementos of Dorchester, 
of which the society already has a well-filled 
casket; and yet there is room for large additions, 
which they hope to receive from their fellow citi- 
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zens, so that nothing which has yet been written 
respecting this old pilgrim town may fail of per- 
manent preservation. 

The design of the preservation of historical 
writings by the multiplication of copies was taken 
up by the society in the earliest stage of its exis- 
tence. With this object in view, the well-known 
“ Memoir of Capt. Roger Clap” was republished ; 
this was followed in due time by Blake’s “ Annals 
of Dorchester,” which was now submitted to the 
press for the first time, — many MS. copies havin 
already been made by those who justly prize 
this concise history of the church and town of 
Dorchester. This work was soon followed by the 
republication, from the original MS., of “ Rich- 
ard Mather’s Journal,” to which was added an 
account of his life, republished from the edition 
of 1713. 

Perhaps the primary design of the society in 
carrying out their views was to publish a histo 
of the town of Dorchester. This they have we 
begun. Five numbers have already appeared be- 
fore the public, and have been received with flat- 
tering tokens of approbation. 

Aware of the facilities for progress which an 
act of incorporation would impart, the society, 
by a unanimous vote, in 1855, petitioned the 
Geoaeal Court for the passage of such an act as 
the circumstances of the organization seemed to 
require. The prayer of the petition was granted 
with little delay, and on the 3d day of May, 1855, 
his Excellency the Governor affixed his signature 
to the parchment, entitled “An Act to incor 
rate the Dorchester Antiquarian and Historical 
Society ;” which being accepted and adopted by 
the society, it became a corporation, with all the 
powers and privileges usually confered by a legal 
charter. 

Since this legal recognition, the society has 
largely kaseiecnl in historic wealth, every month 
adding new treasures to its library and cabinet, 
and every meeting evolving new motives for labor, 
and new incentives to zealous study in the various 
departments of the work they have espoused. 


ANCIENT PEMAQUID. 


Extract from a paper read before the Maine Historical Society, 
at Augusta, March 5, 1857. 


BY J. WINGATE THORNTON, ESQ. 


THE purchase by John Brown constitutes one 
of the most memorable epochs in New England 
history, and introduces to our attention one of the 
most beautiful and noble characters that adorn 
the annals of any people. 

It isa glory to Pemaquid, that she can claim 
Samoset, or Sammerset, as her Lord, or Saga- 
more, and as such he is entitled to our special 
attention. It was he who welcomed the Pilgrims at 
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Plymouth, and seemed to them as God’s messen- 
ger to prepare the way for them in the wilderness. 
Governor Bradford says that Samaset “came 
bouldly amongst them, and spoke to them in 
broken English, which they could well understand, 
but marvelled at it. At length they understood, 
by discourse with him, that he was not of these 
parts, [about Plymouth], but belonged to y* eas- 
trene parts, wher some English ships came to 
fhish, with whom he was acquainted, and could 
name sundrie of them by their names, amongst 
whom he had gott his language.” He told the 
Pilgrims that “ was Sagamore of Morattiggon, 
distant from Plymouth “ a dayes sail with a great 
wind, and five dayes byland. He had a bowand 2 
arrows,” and though it was but the middle of March, 
his only clothing was “a leather about his waist with 
a fringe about aspan long, or little more.” He was 
a tall, straight man, beardless, with long black 
hair, cut only on his brow. By his agency and 
that of his friend Squanto, the Pilgrims made a 
treaty of peace with Massassoit, which continued 
uninterrupted down to Philip’s war. He extended 
to Levett the hand of friendship in the visit to his 
dominions in the year 1623. This voyager says 
that he was “a Sagamore who hath been very 
faithful to the English and hath saved the lives of 
many of our nation, some from starving, others 
from killing.” With the simplicity of Nature, 
and a generosity peculiarly his own, he proposed 
to his “cousin” Levett that their sons should be 
brothers, and that there should be “mouchicke 
legamatch,”* that is, great friendship between 
them, until Tanto carried them to his wigwam,— 
till they died. In every view, Samoset appears in 
a most attractive and interesting light. He 
seems to have been unalloyed with the jealousy 
which is said to mark the Indian character. His 
manly confidence and sincerity are in Fp ay | 
contrast with the mercenary and sordid spirit o 

Levett. The savage, as we to our own shame call 
him, was an honor to humanity, for though untaught, 
he exemplified the virtues which our representa- 
tive only professed. So steeped in selfishness was 
the traveller, that he was unconscious of the 
shame his own pen was leaving on his character. 
He writes: “The Sagamore told me that I should 
be very welcome to sit down on his lands, and 
that he, and his wife, would go along with me, in 
my boat to see them, which courtesy I had no rea- 
son to refuse, because I had set up my resolution 
before to settle my plantation there, and was glad 
of this peeeiueny: that I had obtained the con- 
sent of them, who as I conceive hath a natural 
right of inheritance, as they are sons of Noah, 
and therefore do think fit to carry things very 


* Captain Smith, in his list of Indian words, folio 40 
* * Gen. Hist.—‘“* Mawchick chammay, The best of 
riends."’ 
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fairly without compulsion (if it be possible), for 
avoiding of treachery.” Jocelyn wrote, in 1673, 
that “amongst the Eastern Indians, Swnmersant 
formerly was a famous Sachem.” 

Governor Pownall, the ablest statesman in the 
provincial administrations, remarks that “the Eu- 
ropean land-workers, when they came to settle in 
America, began trading with Indians, ‘and ob- 
tained leave of them to cultivate small tracts, as 
settlements or dwellings. The Indians, having no 
other idea of property than what was conforma- 
ble to their transient, temporary dwelling-places, 
easily granted this. When they came to perceive 
the very different effect of settlements of land- 
workers creating a permanent property, always 
extending itself, they became very uneasy; but 
yet, in the true spirit of Justice and honour, 
abided by the effects of concessions which they had 
made, but which they would not have made, had 
they understood beforehand the force of them.” 

We behold Samoset once again, and then he is 
heard of no more,*— sadly prophetic of the fate of 
his people. His last act was true to every known 
deed and word of his life; he, who was the first to 
welcome the English, was now the first of his race 
to part with his hunting-grounds ; to fix the irrevo- 
cable seal, significant of the doom of the red man, 
all of whose race, like Samoset, will soon have 
passed into history. In this view, a mystery and 
a sadness envelope the simple instrument, now 
laid before the reader; more potent in its mean- 
ing, for a whole race of men, peopling a conti- 
nent, than all the bulls of Popedom or the royal 
acts of Christendom are to the poor Indian’s suc- 
cessor. ps 

In the summer of the year 1625, Brown, prob- 
ably one of the planters sent to New England by 
Pierce or Jennings, had been so long here as to 
have ingratiated himself with the Indians, and to 
be commonly known as “John Brown of New 
Harbour.” The story of their dealings is told in 


SOMERSET’S DEED. 


“To all people whom it may concern. [Ah, my 
friends, it concerns, fatally, your people on the 
whole continent.] Know ye, that Captain JOHN 
SoMERSET and UNonGoIT, cae Sagamores, the 
being the proper heirs to all the lands on both 
sides of Muscongus river, have bargained and 
sould to John Brown, of New Harbour, this certain 


*I have since found an oe MS., bearing the 


mark made by Samoset’s own hand; it is a bow and 
arrow. The MS. is as follows: “Thes presente Obelly 
cion . . . mee Captaine Sommarset of M..sc.n..8 
[pfascongus?] have sold unto William Parnall and 
homas Way and William England one thousand hak- 
kurs [acres] of land in Soggohannago being Quite { ui- 
etly] possessed by William Parnell and Thomas Par 
and William England the ....day of July, 1653. 
The mark of Captaine —.— Sommarset.’’ ‘ 
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tract or parcell of land as followeth, that is to 
say, beginning at Pemaquid Falls and so running 
a direct course to the head of New Harbour,* from 
thence to the South End of Muscongus Island, 
taking in the island, and so running five and 
twenty miles into the Country north and by east, 
and thence eight miles northwest and by west, 
and then turning and running south and by 
west, to Pemaquid, where first begun—To all 
which lands above bounded, the said Captain 
Joun SoMERSET and Unnongoit, Indian Saga- 
mores, have granted and made over to the above 
said John Brown, of New Harbour, in and for con- 
sideration of fifty skins, to us in hand paid, to our 
full satisfaction, for the above mentioned lands 
and we the above said Indian Sagamores, do bind 
ourselves and our heirs forever, to defend the 
above said John Brown, and his heirs in the quict 
and peaceable possession of the above said lands. 
In witness whereunto, I the said Captain JoHn 
SOMERSET and UNNONGOIT, have set our hands 
and seals this fifteenth day of July, in the year of 
our Lord God, one thousand six hundred and 
twenty-five. 
his 
“ Captain Jonn SoMERSET, 4 [L. S.] 
mark. 
his 
4 [L. 8.] 
mark. 
‘ Signed and sealed in presence of us: 
“ MATTHEW NEWMAN, 
“ WILLIAM Cox.” ; 


The conveyance from Somerset, and acquisition 
by Brown, marks the distinct legal boundary be- 
tween barbarism and civility ; the hunter, all un- 
conscious of the nature and consequences of the 
legal formulas of the stranger, alienated his for- 
ests and hunting-grounds, and relinquished the 
streams which had yielded their treasures every 
summer; he had vieaiaad the tiller of the soil to 
a permanent abode on his ancestral domain, and 
now the earth, for the first time, consecrated by the 
hand of labor, will yield her increase ; migratory 
life must disappear before the tenure of the fixed 
cultivator of the soil; and the ensuing struggle 
between these hostile conditions of life could end 
only in the destruction of the weaker. The sav- 
age state of vagrant liberty could not coexist with 
individual permanent domain in the soil. 

Thus the life of the Pemaquid chief, Samoset 
or Somerset, must ever awaken the most tender 
and interesting reflections; and the generosity, 
the genuine nobility of soul, displayed by this son 
of the forest, must be allowed as a fairer index to 
the true character of the aborigines, than their 


“ UNNONGOIT, 


* New Harbour was a cove on the Eastern shore, about 
two miles from Pemaquid, much frequented by the fish- 
ermen. 
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deeds of resentment or cruelty in after days, 
when goaded to madness by the cupidity-or the 
treachery of the European. Only the humanity 
of an Eliot, or the Christian zeal of a Mayhew, 
can be shown by us as a parallel to the truth and 
innocence of Sommerset. The worst portions of 
the Indian history must be charged, in truth, not 
to them, but to the French or English. 

The precision and conciseness of this first deed 
of conveyance of American soil, written at Pema- 
quid, and the neat and compact formula of ac- 
knowledgment, drawn up by Abraham Shurt, 
and still adhered to in New England, word for 
word, are interesting to the jurist. There was no 

recedent for the acknowledgment, and Abraham 
1s well entitled to be remembered as the father of 
American conveyancers. 

There is no record of Brown’s family at the 
time of his purchase ; but it is certain he was not 
a hermit; for Pemaquid and Monhegan already 
presented the busy scenes of trade, the bustle and 
excitement of coming and departing ships, whose 
holds were well filled with the homeward cargoes 
of fish and peltry, and on whose decks were min- 
gled throngs of fishermen, planters, and factors, 
of Indian traffickers, and Sagamores eager for the 
glittering baubles, the knives and hatchets of iron, 
and trinkets most inviting to savage tastes, —the 
English capitalin trade. At this period, probably, 
Pemaquid was the busiest place on the coast, though 
Conant was then laying the foundation of Mas- 
sachusetts at Cape Anne, and the Pilgrims at Ply- 
mouth were struggling for life. Weston, Thomson, 
and Gorges, were here. At the east and north, 
the French were diligent in their rival plantations, 
and each watched the other with a jealous eye. 

It was not yet a quarter of a century since 
Robert Aldworth and his associates had commis- 
sioned Admiral Pring to survey the New England 
shores. Every haven, and river, and island had 
now become familiar to the fishermen, and, as we 
have seen, the old Bristol merchants again appeared 
and now became owners of New England soil. 

Their agent, Shurt, possessed, or assumed, the 
authority of a civil magistrate, and Brown availed 
himself of the earliest opportunity after his arrival 
to complete the formality of Somerset’s sale of 
two hundred square miles of his domain. The 
acknowledgment was made July 24, 1626, when 
the two Sagamores “ personally appeared at Pem- 
aauid,” before Abraham Shurt. its magistratical 
power would often be called into use in the plant- 
ation, which, but for his presence, would have 
been lawless; though we are at a loss to know 
the source of his dignity. 

For several years, the planters pursued a gain- 
ful trade with the Indians for their furs, and gave 


foresight of Capt. John Smith’s schemes for col- 
onization ; and it is a pleasant thing to know that 
he lived to witness its auspicious beginning. 

The ships brought frequent tidings from home; 
and the incidents of border experience, and of rival 
ener broke the monotony of the planter’s 
ife. One source of uneasiness was lessened by the 
extinction of the French interests, which were sur- 
rendered by Champlain to David Kirk at Quebec, 
on the 19th of July, 1629, though they still hovered 
about the coast. At this time, Pemaquid was a 
larger and more important settlement than the 
capital of Canada. The weakness of authority 
invited lawlessness and crime, which, in the crude 
societies of primitive settlements, always hope for 
the impunity not to be found in older communities ; 
and their cupidity was tempted by the prosperity 
which distinguished Pemaquid, since the purchase 
by Jennins, and especially under the judicious man- 
agement of the agent of the new proprietors, Ald- 
worth and Eldridge. 

Next to his own ruin, the chief result of Wes- 
ton’s treachery to the Pilgrims, in attempting a 
rival plantation, was to scatter along the shore the 
idle and profligate men whom he had gathered, 
at hap-hazard, in England.* 

There seems to have been no discord between 
the various interests at Pemaquid, and they were 
united for general safety and peace. 

Within about three years from Shurt’s arrival 
his plantation extended to Pemaquid, and in 
the year 1630, no less than dghap- tote families, 
besides the fishermen, were settled at this place 
and in its vicinity, constituting in the aggegate, 
probably, a population of between fivé hundred and 
six hundred English. The legal services rendered 
by Shurt to Brown, in perfecting his Indian title 
to a portion of the soil, indicates a friendship be- 
tween them ; and it may have been under cover 
of this claim, that Shurt now occupied Pemaquid, 
some three years before he received formal pos- 
session under the patent to Aldworth and Eldridge. 
The increasing value and population of the colony 
required a stronger defence, and a fort was erected 
at the entrance of the harbor. This was four 
years before the building of the sea fort at 

oston. That was at first of mud walls, rebuilt 
with pine trees and earth, and then “a small castle 
built with brick.” The Pemaquid “ castle” was 
probably about as formidable. 

Shurt extended his business to the bottom of 
Massachusetts bay on the west, and far along on 
the eastern shore; yet, amid the competitions of 
trade by the various colonies, there is not left on 


* John Pierce thought “ them so base in condition (for 
ye most part) as in appearance not fit for an honest 


a practical demonstration to the sagacity and | man’s company.” 
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record against him even one complaint : this indi- 
cates a high character for fairness and prudence. 

It was the policy of the Pilgrims to observe 

erfect faith with the Indians, as the best security 
or their fidelity; and this seems to have been the 
principle adopted by Shurt. 

The Tarratines, whose territory included Pem- 
aquid, were hostile to the western tribes, and for 
this reason sought the friendship of the English. 
In the summer of 1631, a war party of about a 
hundred of the Tarratines made a murderous 
assault at midnight upon the wigwam of the Ips- 
wich Sagamore, and carried his wife a captive to 
Pemaquid. Not long after, Shurt, who had long 
dealt with those at the west, and was well known 
to them, was about to dispatch an agent on a 
trading voyage thither, and to him they com- 
mitted the captive, for whom a ransom was de- 
manded. The confidence reposed in him by both 
parties, reflects the highest credit on his integrity. 

Every year now added to the number of set- 
tlements, and Pemaquid was already looked upon 
as anold colony. There were Mason at Piscata- 
qua, Cammock at Black Point, Bonython at Saco, 
and the Kennebec Patent. The conflicting titles 
to lands about the Kennebec, and at Pemaquid, 
were not set at rest till a late period. They 
served to collect and perpetuate much historical 
matter, which would otherwise have been lost. 

It was in connection with this patent and the 
Plymouth trade, that Allerton visited Pemaquid 
in 1630. Sailing along the shore, eastward, in his 
shallop, not venturing in a direct course across the 
sea, but hugging the coast, as the colonists were 
wont to do for safety, the Plymouth factor had 
reached Cape Anne: it was just at sunrise, about 
the middle of June, that he went on board the 
Arbella, which had not yet let go her anchor 
in the waters of New England; and so it pleas- 
antly happened that a pilgrim of the Maytlower 
was the first to welcome Johnson, and Winthrop, 
and Dudley, and Bradstreet, and Saltonstall, to 
New England. 

Winthrop came to supersede Endicott, gov- 
ernor of the colony,as he had succeeded Conant, 
the first governor thereof. Thus, amid the va- 
rious fortunes of the different settlements, Shurt 
at Pemaquid now saw the plantation that strug- 
gled for existence at Cape Anne in 1626, suddenly 
expanded into the most important colony on the 
whole coast. 

The futile and unhappy attempts to monopo- 
lize the trade and fisheries on our seas were a pro- 
lific source of discord and petty quarrels, highly 
injurious to the interests of the cdo, and detri- 
mental to the adventurers in England, because it 
embroiled them in the angry political strifes of 
the times. Their misery was the price of our 
liberty. The exclusive grant of the fisheries in 


the American seas was prominent in the cata- 
logue of royal offences, — the abuses of preroga- 
tive, and violations of the constitution. The last 
of these patents was that given to Aldworth and 
Eldridge. They had extended their settlement 
from Monhegan to the Maine, and had fortified 
Pemaquid. Their expenditures were unsafe with- 
out a better territorial title than occupation af- 
forded ; besides, their holding from the Plymouth 
council, which was but one move from the crown, 
gave them a national prestige, no slight safeguard 
against foreign adventurers. The grant bears 
date not long after the treaty of St. Germain, 
when “ baby Charles,” with that recklessness of 
national interests and honor which made the 
Stuarts detestable, conveyed to France the whole 
of Canada, and Acadia. This folly was the 
greater, because the limits of Acadia were left 
undefined. Pemaquid was within this doubtful 
jurisdiction, and from this time became one of 
the most important points in the colonial strug- 
gles of the two nations, and its fate depended, 
chiefly on interests external to itself. It ranked 
as a military post, and its history is to be found in 
the State archives at Paris and London, at Bos- 
ton and Albany, and at Toronto. From this, it 
will be seen that Pemaquid has a twofold interest, 
—one as illustrating the influence of European 
politics on the American colonies, and the other 
the no less exciting story of its own romantic for- 
tunes, akin to the age of Froissart, and worthy the 
genius of a Scott. 


PICKETT’S HISTORY OF THE SOUTH- 
WEST. 

ALBERT J. PICKETT, Esq., author of the “ His- 
tory of Alabama,” which we purpose to notice at 
greater length in a future number of this Maga- 
zine, appears, by the following extract from the 
Montgomery Mail, to have recovered his health 
sufficiently to resume his promised work on the 
Southwest. We hope he will be able to complete 
it soon; and have no doubt it will prove a valua- 
ble contribution to American history. 


“ Soon after the publication of his first history, 
which has been so generally read and favorably 
received in the United States, as well as in France, 
Mr. Pickett assumed the more difficult task of 
writing the history of the Southwest. Intense 
application to this great undertaking resulted in 
the accumulation of important letters, written 
centuries past by various Jesuit priests, and man- 
uscripts obtained from European archives, all 
shedding floods of light upon the colonial history 
of six of the present Southwestern States. These 
succeeded a vast amount of his own manuscripts, 
prepared with his accustomed fidelity in narrative, 
and rare discrimination in selecting those parts 
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most attractive to the reader. The labor required 
to advance thus far, attempted so soon after he 
had escaped from that of his first work, combined 
with other causes to throw Mr. Pickett into a dis- 
tressing and protracted dyspepsia; to recover 
from which, all literary pursuits had to be aban- 
doned for near the space of two years. 

“Tt will be gratifying now to the friends of Mr. 
Pickett, especially in other parts of the State, to 
learn that a recent tour of Texas, a close obser- 
vation of her alluvial soil and extensive prairies, 
wild animals and beautiful scenery, and, more 
than all, greeted everywhere with the unbounded 
hospitality of her inhabitants, has had the effect 
to restore him to health. And all men of letters 
will be pleased to learn that the History of the 
Southwest is progressing to a state of completion. 

“ We have been informed that Mr. Pickett in- 
tends an historical survey of all the country, from 
the Savannah on our east to the Rio Grande on 
our west, now embracing Georgia, Alabama, Flo- 
rida, Mississippi, Louisiana, and Texas. On no 
portion of our continent, as on this, has there been 
such daring and perilous adventures by various 
European expeditions. Spain trampled upon this 
soil with her steel-clad cavaliers, soon after the last 
days of Ferdinand and Isabella. France voyaged 
its coasts and explored its interior in the days of 
the splendid Louis XIV. In the modern Georgia, 
even in the days of Charles II., England planted 
the lion standard, and claimed thence to the 
Pacific. And then, and long afterwards, did these 
three great powers contend for the possession of 
this vast domain. Long has it been the cause 
of endless negotiations in peace, and expenditures 
of blood and treasure in war; and it ceased not to 
be the field of strife until its western portion was 
acquired in the disgrace of Santa Anna, on the 
field of San Jacinto. Of all those times, covering 
a period of over three hundred years, Mr. Pickett 

roposes to write. Already two-thirds of it have 
een written. ” e ” 

“The exploring expeditions of the French and 
Spaniards in all distant countries have ever at- 
tracted more of the attention of historians than 
those of the soberer and more sensible English. 
Prescott was unwilling to select the Atlantic States 
to test his historic ability. Of countries similar 
to that of which our own author has published, 
and is now engaged in writing, did Prescott estab- 
lish his enviable reputation. The home of Monte- 
zuma, its invasion by Cortes, its long occupation 
as a Spanish colony, has added to the great fame 
acquired by his history of the conquest of Peru. 

“ Texas, which in territory can properly be called 
the Empire State, will occupy much of Mr. Pick- 
ett’s volumes. Her earlier and later history — 
from the time when the first French explorer (and 


who was the first to pass from the head-waters of 
the Mississippi to the sea), the brave and honora- 
ble La Salle, was killed by his own men in a Bra- 
zos prairie, down to the period of the battle of 
San Jacinto — will be diligently and faithfully 
related. Not the least interesting will be an 
account of the man who lost that battle, Santa 
Anna; his early life, the unscrupulous means em- 
ployed to elevate him to power, his turns of for- 
tune, his intrigues with governments and women, 
his whole life, fraught with brilliant yet unprinci- 
pled actions, are familiar to Mr. Pickett; and, 
suiting his historic palate, we may expect a rich 
morsel for his readers. 

“When the ‘History of the Southwest’ shall 
fairly be before the public, we predict that its au- 
thor will long live in the memory of Southern pos- 
terity.” 


A CURIOUS OLD VIEW OF PHILADEL- 
PHIA. 


IN our March number, page 95, we stated that 
a picture of Philadelphia, executed about the year 
1720, had recently been brought to light. We have 
been furnished by a correspondent with the fol- 
lowing account of it, taken from the Philadelphia 
Evening Bulletin for Feb. 18, 1857 : 


“We saw, yesterday, at the picture store of Mr. 
James S. Earle, Chestnut street, below Ninth, a 
picture that would gladden the heart of every local 
antiquarian, and which cannot fail to interest every 
intelligent Philadelphian who sees it. It was sent 
home from London by the Hon. George M. Dallas, 
American minister to England, and it has become 
the property of the Philadelphia Library. The 
following extract from a letter of Mr. Dallas, 
dated London, 12th January, 1857, to I. Pember- 
ton Hutchinson, Esq., will explain how the relic 
fell into his possession. 

‘I will send for the Philadelphia Library an 
antique daub, painted, as is believed here, in 1720, 
purporting to be “The South East Prospect of 
the City of Philadelphia,” by Peter Cooper, Painter. 
It is on torn canvas, some eight feet long by one 
and one-half wide. One of the members of Par- 
liament, in og among the rubbish of a city 
curiosity-shop, picked it up and brought it to me. 
The principal buildings of the town at that day are 
— out, and twenty-four good old Philadelphia 

ouseholders are named in the margin. Although 
worthless on any score but that connected with 
“Auld Lang Syne,” it presents at half a glance so 
striking a contrast to the “ Consolidated City” of 
1857, that it has its interest for a corner of the 
Philadelphia Library.’ 

The picture is eight feet long by about twenty 
inches wide. It is painted on canvas which was 


, 


r 
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greatly dilapidated and broken by rough handling 
and careless stowing ; but Mr. Earle has backed it 
with new canvas and stretched it upon a frame; 
and, by dint of a little cleaning and varnishing, he 
has restored the relic to very excellent condition. 
There is some little uncertainty expressed by Mr. 
Dallas, in his letter, concerning the exact date at 
which the picture was painted; but there is no 
doubt in our mind of the correctness of the tradi- 
tion that it was done in 1720. Christ Church was 
built in 1727, and the State House in 1729, and 
such famous structures would of course have ap- 
peared on the picture, had they been in existence 
when it was painted; while there are structures 
represented on the view which were not built much 
prior to 1720. From these facts we assume that 
the proper date has been named. 

At the top of the picture is the following in- 
scription : 


THE SOUTH EAST PROSPECT 
or 
THE CITY OF PHILADELPHIA. 
BY PETER COOPER, Painter. 


At the bottom is a key to the most prominent 
features of the view, the buildings, etc., being 
marked with numbers corresponding to those on 
the key. The latter is as follows: 


The Draw Bridge. 

Buds Building. 

Edward Shipens. 

Ant Morris Brew House. 
Capt Vinings. 

Jonathan Dickinsons. 
John Witpains. 

Capt Anthonys. 

George Painters. 

Jos Shippens. 
William Fishbourns Stores. 

- The Scales. 

. Jo Carpenters Store. 

. Sam Carpenter’s Store. 

. Sam Carpenter’s Dwelling Ho. 
. Sami Bunkleys. 

. Quaker Meeting House. 

. The Court House. 

Abrm Bickleys. 

. Thomas Masters. 

- Sam Perrys. 

. Bank Meeting House. 

- Tho Chalkley. 

. Penny Pott House. 
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Until the discovery of this curious old painting, 
Heap’s ‘ East Prospect’ of the city, engraved and 
published in London in 1754, and republished in 
1854 in this city, was the oldest view known of 
Philadelphia. Heap’s picture, also, had a key to 
the principal features of the view; but, as the city 
was then beginning to feel its importance, and 
could boast sundry churches, a State House, etc., 

18 


the artist did not condescend to notice private 
buildings, so that the antiquarian who cons his 
(Heap’s) picture, is left to surmise which of the 
buildings is the famous Penny Pott Tavern, which 
is ‘Shippy’s Great House,’ and which Jonathan 
Dickinson’s palatial mansion. 

Master Peter a flourished more than thirty 
years earlier than Master George Heap; and, in 
the painting sent home ‘by Mr. Dallas, we find 
that Master Cooper has pictured off a very cosy 
little town. Philadelphia then kept within very 
modest bounds; there was considerable vacant 
ground between the Penny Pott Tavern at Vine- 
| street wharf and its next neighbors to the south, 
| and the Drawbridge at Dock-street wharf forms 
| the southern limit of the view. The Swedish set- 


| tlement about the Swedes’ church, in Southwark, 


| was too remote to be taken into consideration by 
Mr. Cooper. At the period the newly discovered 
picture illustrates, there were very few houses 
west of Second street, and, in fact, in that very 
year the bridge over Dock creek, at Second street, 


' | was first projected as a very great improvement, 


jand the same Daniel Boonish sort of spirit 

rompted the enterprising common councilmen 
in 1720 to order the erection of forty-eight market 
stalls west of the Court House at Second and y* 
High street. These historical facts go to prove 
that at the —_ at which Mr. Cooper displayed 
his artistic skill on a prospect of Philadelphia, the 
city was in sooth (to use an elegant modern 
phrase) rather a one-horse sort of an affair. The 
artist made the most of his subject, however, and 
scattered queer-looking observatories or cupolas 
(he even put one on the Quaker Meeting House) 
| very liberally through the town, and he filled the 
| river quite comfortably with all sorts of craft, from 
| small sailing skiffs and row boats to high-pooped 
ships, every vessel of them displaying the British 
fag, and looking intensely consequential. 

Ve will attempt to indite a sort of guide to 
those of our readers who will inspect the paint- 
ing, or rather we will strive to elaborate the key 
with which the artist has accompanied his picture. 
The numbers commence at the left hand, or 
southern end of the picture, and the prominent 
points are numbered in regular order up to Vine 
street, where the Penny Pott House forms the 
finale of the town and of the picture. 

No. 1. THE Drawsrince. This structure for- 
merly spanned Dock creek at Front street. 
Every Philadelphian knows there was a draw- 
bridge there in old times, and, in fact, Dock-street 
wharf is still very generally called the Drawbridge 
wharf. 

No, 2. Bupp’s Burtpine. This portion of the 
painting is indistinct. It is intended to represent 
a block of houses built on Front street, immedi- 
ately above the drawbridge, by a Mr. Budd, and 
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known as ‘Budd’s Row.’ Much that is very 
interesting could be written concerning this row. 

No. 3. EpwarpD Suippen’s Hovse. This is 
necessarily thrown somewhat into the background 
in the picture; it is represented as a large red 
building, and it appears to stand on Front street. 
Shippen’s mansion, or ‘Shippey’s great house,’ 
as it was called in old times, in reality stood on 
the west side of Second street, between Dock and 
Spruce streets. The house was very large and 
elegant, surrounded with gardens, and having a 

een lawn sloping gently down to Dock creek. 
fir. Shippen was the first mayor of Philadelphia. 
Sir William Keith, governor of the province, oc- 
cupied this house in 1720, the period at which 
the picture was painted. 

No. 4. Ant. Morris’ Brew Hovuse. This 
building appears to be located on Water street. 
We do not recollect ever to have heard or read of 
—_ a brewery. Anthony Morris was mayor in 
1704. 

No. 5. Capt. Viyino’s. This house is near 
Morris’s Brewery on the picture. Benjamin 
Vining was a member of the common council in 
1720. enemas he was the captain whose house 
is represente: 

No. 6. JoNATHAN Dickrinson’s. This is the 
most mapeeing building on the picture. It is rep- 
resented as a very large three-storied red struc- 
ture, facing the water, above the drawbridge. 
Jonathan Dickinson was a merchant and a Friend, 
who came to Philadelphia in 1697. He pur- 
chased, at the rate of 26s. 8d. per acre, 1230 acres 
of ground in the Northern Liberties, extending 
from Second street to Bush Hill! A snug little 


ey. 

o. 7. JOHN WItTpaIn’s. John Whitpain, 
John Witpain, or John Witpane, as it used to be 
written promiscuously, was the owner of a large 
house, made up of plaster and patch-work, which 
stood in Front street, below Wainut. It tumbled 
to —— in after an and was long known as 
‘ Whitpain’s great ugly house.’ 

No. 8. Capt. ANTHONY’s. We know nothing 
of Capt. Anthony, except that in the picture his 
house stands hard by Whitpain’s. 

No. 9. GEORGE Parnter’s. We are unable to 
say who George Painter was, that his house 
should be immortalized in print and paint. 

No. 10. JosepH SHIPPEN. Joseph Shippen 
was a prominent citizen in his day, and the picture 
represents his dwelling as a fine building. 

o. 13. WM. FisHpourn’s Stores. These 
stores belonged to a wealthy Quaker merchant, 
who was mayor of the city at the time the paint- 
ing we are describing was made. His stores are 
represented in two distinct blocks; they were 
located on the wharf near Walnut street. 

No, 12. THe ScaLes. We must confess our- 


selves entirely at fault here. A tall building thus 
marked stands near the wharf above Fishbourne’s 
stores; but we do not know - thing of its his- 
tory or purpose. In 1705, Samuel Carpenter 
— that he had sold the Scales to Henry Bab- 
cock. 

No. 13. Jo. CarPENTER’s Stores. Joshua 
Carpenter lived in a splendid structure which oc- 
cupied the site on Chestnut street upon which the 
Arcade now stands. We presume that No. 13 
was his store. It is represented on the picture as 
a substantial brown-looking structure, near the 
wharf, with a gable in the centre of the front, and 
two rows of dormer windows in the roof. 

No. 14. Sam. CARPENTER’ STORE, and near by, 
on the picture, stands 

No. 15. Sam. CARPENTER’s DWELLING Hovse. 
Samuel Carpenter was a very rich merchant of 
old times ; Z lived, at one time, on the wharf 
above Walnut street. The dwelling is repre- 
sented as being large and stylish. It was Samuel 
Carpenter who built the slate-roof house which 
is still standing at the corner of Second street and 
Norris’ alley. It was once the residence of Wm. 
Penn. 

No. 16. SAMUEL BUNKLEY’s. A large build- 
ing which stands back from the river. We are 
unable to say who Samuel Bunkley was. 

No. 17. QUAKER MEETING House. This build- 
ing stood on the southwest corner of Second and 
Market streets. It was built in 1695, on ground 
given for the purpose by George Fox, who wanted 
the house in the middle of the town, and who 
gave two acres of ground for the Friends to put 
up their horses on when they attended meeting. 

No. 18. THe Court House. This old build- 
ing, which stood in the middle of Market street, 
at Second, was built in 1707. It was considered 
a magnificent affair in its time. Most of our Phil- 
adelphia readers will remember the quaint old 
structure. There are very many curious and in- 
teresting historical incidents connected with its 
history, a recital of which would scarcely be in 
place here. 

No. 19. ABRAHAM BIcKLy’s. Abraham Bickly 
was acommon councilman in 1705. His house 
is represented as standing above Market street. 

No. 20. THomas Masters’, Mr. Masters’ 
house is represented as standing back a consider- 
able distance from the river. Thomas Masters 
was an alderman in 1704, and he was afterwards 
mayor for several successive years. 

No. 21. Sam. Perry's. This is a large four- 
storied building upon the wharf. We cannot say 
who Sam. Perry was. 

No. 22. Bank MeetInc House. The Bank 
Meeting House was built in 1685. It stood upon 
the bank in Front street, above Arch. It was 
torn down in 1789. 
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No. 23. THo. CHALKLEY. A large house, 
which appears to have been located about Front 
and Race streets. We know nothing of Mr. 
Chalkley. 

No. 24. Penny Potr House. This tavern, 
the exact location of which was not, for a long 
time, definitely settled by our local antiquarians, 
forms the northern bound of the picture. It is 
represented as a two-story brick, or rather as two 
two-story brick buildings; as though the second 
one had been erected to enlarge the accommoda- 
tions of the original house. It stood on the upper 
side of Vine street, on or near the present line of 
Delaware avenue, and was a famous place in its 
time. 

The house took its name from beer being sold 
there for a penny a pot, and, as early as 1701, 
Penn ial that Penny Pot Landing should be 
left open and free to all. There were no favora- 
ble landings, until the wharves were built, between 
Vine street and Dock. Between those points the 
ground was a high bluff. John Key, the first per- 
son born in Philadelphia, first saw the light in a 
cave near the spot where the Penny Pot House 
was afterwards built. 

We have barely referred to any of the interest- 
ing points represented in this painting; while in 
some instances our antiquarian lore failed to give 
us any clue as to who certain parties were whose 
houses are represented. Those who are familiar 
with the men and things of Philadelphia, a hun- 
dred and forty years ago, have a fine assortment 
of nuts to crack here. They can, if they think 
proper, send us the kernels when they reach 
them.” 


WILLIAM C. REDFIELD. 


Witt C. REDFIELD was born in the par- 
ish known as “South Farms,” about two miles 
south of the city of Middletown, Conn., in the 
year 1789. His father, a shipmaster, died when 
William was only thirteen years old; but he en- 
joyed the tender love and guardianship of an 
excellent and pious mother until after he reached 
manhood. He had no educational advantages 
beyond those of the “ district school;” and, at 
the age of fourteen, was apprenticed to a saddler 
in Upper Middletown, now Cromwell, Conn. He 
faithfully served out his time; and entered upon 
the practice of his trade in that place, afterwards 
combining with it the usual mercantile traffic of a 
country village. He early became interested in 
the establishment of steam navigation on the 
Connecticut and Hudson rivers, and removed to 
the city of New York, which he made his future 
residence. 

“Tn the midst of active business,” says a writer 
in the American Journal of Arts and Sciences, 
“he found time for self-improvement and for sci- 


entific inquiry and study. Although he took 
great interest and pleasure in manpdepartments 
of science, he gave special attention to Geology, 
Physical Geography, and Meteorology. In these 
fields of learning he did not content himself with 
becoming acquainted with the results of others, 
but was himself a diligent laborer. Mr. Redfield 
was one of the original members of the ‘ Associ- 
ation of American Geologists and Naturalists,’ 
and when, in 1847,that body agreed to resolve 
itself into the ‘ American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science,’ he was chosen its first 
president. At an early day, he foresaw the great 
value of railroads in developing the resources of 
our country ; and, in 1829, he published a pam- 
phlet indicating the most feasible route for a road 
to connect the Atlantic and the Mississippi, — a 
route that was substantially adopted, and the last 
link of which was completed in 1854. But his 
most important labors were devoted to Meteor- 
ology, and his researches and discoveries in this 
science have rendered his name familiar through- 
out the nautical and scientific world. In the year 
1821, his attention was directed to the investiga- 
tion of a violent storm which had a short time 
previous passed through New Englend; and, on 
collecting and sifting all the observations he could 
obtain, he came to the conclusion that this storm 
was a travelling whirlwind. This important dis- 
covery he followed up by collecting and studying 
observations and reports on the gales of the At- 
lantic, and the hurricanes of the West Indies. 
He found that these storms were of the same gen- 
eral character, revolving in the same direction, 
and pursuing paths essentially similar. Restrained 
by his characteristic modesty, Mr. Redfield did 
not publish his discoveries until, at the urgent 
solicitation of Prof. Olmsted, he brought them out 
in 1831. From that time up to the close of his 
life, his labors in this field of research have been 
most industriously continued. Extending his in- 

uiries to the gales and hurricanes of all parts of 
the world, he found those of the northern hemis- 
phere alike in direction of rotation and in course 
of travel, while those of the southern hemisphere 
were found to revolve in the opposite direction, 


' and to pursue a reverse line of travel. In 1838, 


Lt.-Col. Reid, of the British Royal Engineers, 
published at London a large volume entitled, “ An 
Attempt to develop the Law of Storms,” in which 
work & adopted Mr. Redfield’s views, ably sup- 
orting and extending them by new observations. 
Rince that time, the same doctrines (while they 
have not been universally adopted at home) have 
been embraced by several foreign authors, and have 
been reproduced in various publications.” * 
Mr. Redfield died at his residence in New York 
Feb. 12, 1857, after an illness of about two weeks. 


* Am. Jour. of Science for March, 1857, pp. 292-3. 
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DR. ZABDIEL BOYLSTON, F.R.S. 


Tue following biography of Dr. Boylston was 

blished in the European Magazine for Decem- 

r, 1794, It is inserted in our pages more on 
account of the documentary letters which accom- 
pany it, than for the value of the biography ; as 
several works on this side of the Atlantic contain 
better ones. It is only necessary to refer to Dr. 
Allen’s American Biographical Dictionary, and 
Dr. Thacher’s Medical Biography. 

In the introductory paragraph, the writer says, 
“JTnoculation was introduced into America earlier 
than Europe.” This assertion is not quite correct. 
By reference to Mr.Drake’s History and Antiquities 
of Boston, and his authorities, page 563, it will be 
seen that the practice was introduced into Eng- 
land the same month of the same year that it 
was begun in Boston. It is remarkable, respecting 
the origin of inoculation in England, that it was 
introduced there by a female. Lady Mary Wort- 
ley Montague had been travelling in Turkey, and 
there saw the operation of the practice. On her 
return to England, she introduced it by inocu- 
lating her own daughter. This daughter was 
afterwards Lady Bute, wife of the well-known 
minister of George III. 

In the work before cited will be found an ac- 
count of the family and ancestry of Dr. Boylston. 
There is an elaborate genealogy in Dr. Bond’s 
History of Watertown. 

A few typographical errors have been corrected 
in the following article : 


“From the following Narrative which contains 
some curious Medical Facts, we find that the prac- 
tice of Inoculation was introduced into America 
earlier than Europe. To those who have been bene- 
factors to mankind the applause of the world is due, 
and therefore we readily admit the life of Dr. Boyls- 
ton, at the desire of a correspondent. 


Dr. Boylston was born at Brookline (near Bos- 
ton) in the year 1684, of respectable parents, who 
gave him a good private education, and then 
placed him with Dr. Cutler, an eminent physician 
and surgeon in Boston, under whom he made 
such proficiency as brought him into life with 
great advantage. 

He arrived soon at distinction and eminence in 
his profession, and accumulated a handsome for- 
tune. He was distinguished for his skill, his hu- 
manity, and close attention to his patients. 

But, without something more than these, he 
would not have merited perhaps the biographical 
distinction which is now oar him. He would 
have been honored and beloved as other good 
men of his profession are, but his name would, in 
a few years, have been forgotten and unknown. 

In the year 1721, the small pox prevailed in 


Boston. This distemper had always been fatal,|as that a li 


like the plague, to great numbers, and was there+ 
fore viewed as an object of the utmost horror. 
Dr. Cotton Mather, who, with many weaknesses, 
ee much knowledge, with more humanity, 

appened to meet, in the Philosophical Transac- 
tions, with an account of the method of inocula- 
tion used in Turkey. This account he sent to Dr. 
Boylston, accompanied by the letter marked No. 
L, hinting to the Doctor the propriety of adopting 
this practice. 

Such a proposal merited very close considera- 
tion, and required an high degree of steady forti- 
tude to carry it into execution. It was a new 
practice never introduced before into America, nor, 
as he knew, into Europe. He might expect the 
envy of his own profession and the censure of the 
world in general. The practice might be unsuc- 
cessful, and this would bring upon him the charge 
of having sported with human life, and sacrificed 
it to his curiosity, or a worse motive. 

Still the practice appeared to him so rational, 
and he conceived that it would be so beneficial to 
mankind, that he determined to venture upon it. 
He began the practice in his own family, and in- 
oculated some of his children and servants. The 
experiment succeeded happily, and realized his 
hopes. He then shined his ractice, and inocu- 
lated in Boston and the malstioolen towns two 
hundred and forty-seven persons, in the year 1721 
and in the beginning of the year 1722; thirty-nine 
were inoculated by other physicians; in the whole 
amounting to two hundred and eighty-six, of which 
number no more than six died. This demon- 
strated the utility of the practice beyond dispute, 
and tended to introduce it into Europe as well as 
America. 

It is not easy to describe the virulent opposi- 
tion which Dr. Boylston experienced upon this 
occasion. The greater part of the physicians in 
the town, and those of most eminence, reprobated 
inoculation in the strongest terms. Dr. Douglas 
(author of the Summary View of America) placed 
himself at the head of this opposition, as hesi- 
tated not to use any weapons, lawful or unlawful, to 
destroy his antagonist. This man, who had, in per- 
fection, the hungry penetration and the unrelenting 
bitterness of his native country (not America), 
left no method untried to load Dr. Boylston with 
obloquy, and prevent the success of his practice. 
Religious prejudices, the most violent and the 
most difficult to be eradicated from the human 
heart of any which infest it, were called into play 
upon this occasion. But, to the honor of the clergy 
of that day be it spoken, they uniformly —— 
and assisted, by their public and private influence, 
this useful practice. They could not, however, 
prevent a high fermentation in the minds of many, 
and to such a om were rageand prejudice raised, 

ted granado was thrown into the 
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chamber of a young gentleman under inoculation, 
on acertain evening, and his life, with those of 
his attendants, would have been lost, had not the 
fuse been stricken off by its passing through the 
window. 

It certainly required a cool and determinate 
spirit to ome such a powerful ——, and 
bear up under such a heavy load. But this cool- 
ness and determination Dr. Boylston possessed 
naturally ; he was also a man of piety; he believed 
himself to be in the way of his duty, and there- 
fore cheerfully trusted in God. It is not many 
weeks since the author of this account * was in- 
formed, by one of his children (three of whom are 
still living), of the expressions of pious calmness 
and trust in God, which he was wont to drop when 
his family trembled at his leaving his house, for 
fear that he should be sacrificed to popular fury, 
and never visit it again. 

Some attempts were made in England, in the 
year 1721, to introduce inoculation there. The ex- 
periment was tried upon eleven persons (all of 
whom, I believe, were convicts under sentence of 
death) ; but how it succeeded I do not recollect to 
have seen. But, when Dr. Boylston’s account of 
his practice in America, and its success, was pub- 
lished, it confirmed Dr. Mead and Sir Hans 
Sloane in the good opinion which they had begun 
to entertain of it. The same account encouraged 
the inoculation of the Princesses Amelia and Car- 
olina (daughters of King George II.), which gave 
a sanction to it in England. Had Dr. Boylston 
then taken a voyage to Europe, the honor of at- 
tending them on this occasion would have been 
granted him. 

However, his visit to England, which took 
place about the year 1725 or 1726, was attended 
with every honorary distinction which he wished. 
He was ine a member of the Royal Society, 
and was admitted to the intimacy and friendship 
of some of the most distinguished characters in 
the nation, among whom he used to mention, with 

eat affection and regard, the celebrated Dr. 
Watts, with whom he afterwards corresponded, 
and from whom he received the letter No. II. 

After his return to his native country he con- 
tinued at the head of his profession, and engaged 
in a number of literary pursuits. His communi- 
cations to the Royal Society were respectable, and 
it was probably on occasion of one of them that 
he received the letter from Sir Hans Sloane, 
No. III. 

At length he grew so enfeebled by age and 
disease that he chose to retire to his country seat 
(the patrimonial estate) at Brookline. There he 
passed his last days in the dignity which ever 
accompanies those who have ested their part well 


* This was written about 1789. 


in life. He had the pleasure of seeing inocula- 
tion universally practised, and of knowing that he 
was himself considered as one of the benfactors 
of mankind. He died, full of days and of honor, 
June 2, 1766. 

His remains lie interred in the family vault at 
Brookline, and there is a plain, decent monument 
erected .over them, the inscription upon which 
commemorates the most important transactions of 
his life. 

His surviving children are John Boylston, Esq., 
of Bath, in England; Mrs. Jerusha Fitch, widow 
of Benjamin Fitch, Esq.,anu Miss Mary Boyl- 
ston, both of Boston. 





No. L 
June 24, 1724. 
Sir: : 
You are many ways endeared unto me, but by 
nothing more than the very much good which a 
gracious God employs you and honors you to do 
to a miserable world. 

I design it as a testimony of my respect and 
esteem, that I now lay before you the most that I 
know (and all that was ever published in the 
world) concerning a matter, which I have been 
an occasion of its being pretty much talked about. 
If, upon mature deliberation, you should think it 
advisable to be proceeded in, it may save many 
lives that we set a great value on. But if it be 
not approved of, still you have the pleasure of 
knowing exactly what is done in other places. 

The gentlemen, my two authors, are not yet in- 
formed, that among the — [illegible] —'tis no rare 
thing for a whole company, of a dozen together, 
to go to a person sick of the small pox, and prick 
his pustules, and inoculate the humour, even no 
more than the back of one hand, and go home, 
and be a little ill, and have a few, and be safe all 
the rest of their days. Of this I have in my 
neighborhood a competent number of living wit- 
nesses. 

But see, think, judge; do as the Lord our 
i" shall direct you; and pardon this freedom 
of, sir, 

Your hearty friend and servant, 
Co. MATHER. 

Dr. Boylston. 





No, I. 
Sir: 

I am sorry to hear the account your son gives 
me of your indisposition and confinement to your 
house. Such a genius is suited to do extensive 
service in the world, but the Great Author of 
every gift sometimes teaches his favorites a pecu- 
liar self-denial by such restraints, and we learn 
obedience by the things that we suffer, as our 
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blessed Lord did. The inoculation was a glorious 
and successful retreat, or, if you will, a victory 
over the powers of death in Boston, when it was 
the first practised under your conduct. It has not 
been so happy among us in England, nor do I 
find it has been equally happy in New England 
since, but the want of conduct in the undertakers 
may be one considerable cause of it. May the 
Almighty restore your health, in order to save 
ae a to employ more years in works of piety, 
and preparation for heaven. Sickness and death 
are your professed adversaries. May our great 
Saviour make you superior to them in your person 
and in your patient. May your hopeful and ingen- 
uous son live to be the comfort of your growing 

ears, and a blessing to the world. Amen. This 
is the hearty desire of, sir, 

Your very humble servant, 
Warts. 
NEWINGTON, NEAR Lonpon, April 25, 1735. 





No. IIL 
December 28, 1727. 
Sir: 

I have ten thousand pardons to ask for being so 
late in my acknowledgments for your many favors 
when here, and your remembrance when arrived, 
by the great present you made me of the stone 
from (the stomach of ) the horse, which was one 
of the largest I have seen. I have indeed several 
smaller, but none so large, unless one pretended 
to be a bezoar, from a horse, which is much 
bigger. I shewed it to the Royal Society, who 
ordered me to give you their thanks. The account 

ou = of it was confirmed by a letter from Mr. 

udley, wherein was mention made of the same 
stone. Ihope your relation, who was with me, is 
arrived safe. I intended him the two volumes of 
my natural history of Jamaica, but was disap- 
— by the bookbinder. Since that I have 

een looking for an opportunity to send them, but 
could not find one till Mr. Bevan promised me to 
take care to see them conveyed to you. This, I 
hope, will in some measure plead my excuse, for I 
have been really concerned for my seeming disre- 
spect for one for whom I have so great a value. 
I beg of you to let me know if I can any wa 
serve you here, and I do sincerely assure you 
will take pleasure in doing any thing I can for 
you. I hope you will remember to give us notice 

ere of what you find curious, which will be ex- 
tremely grateful to 

Your most obedient 
and most humble servant, 
Hans SLOANE.” 


Soticties and their Proceedings. 





ILLINOIS. 


Cuicaco Historica, Society (Officers, No. 
1, p. 17). —The regular meeting for March was 
held at the society’s rooms on the 31st, William 
H. Brown, Esq., the president, in the chair. 

The secretary reported the correspondence of 
the society, and the additions made to the soci- 
ety’s collections, for which latter appropriate 
acknowledgments were voted. He also reported 
the results of a recent official tour in the society’s 
behalf. 

Col. Samuel Stone, of Chicago, was elected a 
resident member of the society. 

Judge Skinner, L. Haven, Esq., and the secre- 
tary were appointed a special committee “to 
inspect the library and its collections, to review 
the operations of the society during the past 
year, and make inquiry into its present condition 
and prospects, and report thereupon such recom- 
mendations as they may deem advisable for the 
future action of the society, in order to the best 
and most successful prosecution of its objects 
hereafter.” 

The same committee was authorized to make 
arrangements for observing the first anniversary 
of the society’s organization, in April; and the 
Hon. E. Lane, of Chicago, was invited to prepare 
an address to the society on that occasion. 

V. H. Higgins, Esq., was appointed a committee 
to make inquiry for enlarged accommodations for 
the society’s collections and meetings. 


IOWA. 


State Historicat Society. — The first monthly 
meeting of the Board of Curators was held in 
Iowa City, Tuesday, April 7, Hon. G. W. McCleary 
in the chair. A room has been obtained for the 
use of the society in the State House. Donations 
of books were announced. Thirty-one letters 
were read, mostly from distinguished individuals, 
acknowledging the receipt of notices of their elec- 
tion as members, and expressing cordial sympathy 
with this young institution. Among them were 
Hon. William H. Bissell, Jared Sparks, LL. D., 
Rev. Henry Giles, William C. Bryant, Esq., Prof. 
Benjamin Silliman, Hon. George Bancroft, Prof. 
Joseph Henry, Hon. Joel T. Headley, Rev. Fran- 
cis Wayland, D. D., Horatio G. Jones, Esq., and 
Lyman C. Draper, Esq. 

The committee on the picture gallery were 
instructed to write to the present governor of the 
State, and to all past governors of the State and 
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Territory, requesting their portraits for our rooms. 
A committee was also appointed to obtain an 
artist, to devote his time under the auspices of the 
society. 

Rev. Dr. Nott, Rev. Pres. Day, Rev. Dr. 
Hawkes, Archbishop Hughes, John C. Fremont, 
Millard Fillmore, and Martin Van Buren were 
elected honorary members; and J. G. Saxe, Bisho 
Lee, E. C. Angelrodt, W. Phillips, Prof. H. 
Crosby, Dr. J. G. Morris, and Hon. J. R. Bartlett, 
corresponding members. 

After the transaction of business, and an inter- 
esting interchange of views, the Board adjourned 
to the first Tuesday in May, at four o’clock, P. M. 

The Iowa Daily Crescent, in noticing this meet- 
ing, remarks : 

“Tt is needless to recount the benefits of this 
and similar associations, in order to secure an 
active and general codperation. The simple fact 
that the Historical Society becomes the depository 
of current State annals, which in time attain the 
importance and authority of solemn archives, is 
motive enough to insure an abundance of contri- 
butions to its varied treasures. No event of local 
interest, but will possess a value to the future his- 
torian and virtuoso, that none but they can duly 
appreciate; and, with the wonderful increase of 
newspapers in this State, each the weekly bulletin 
of its own locality, the sources of historical, statis- 
tistical, and other desirable information are contin- 
ually multiplying, and in the State Historical 
Society will find a common reservoir for preserva- 
tion and future reference.” 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


MAssACHUSETTS HisTorIcaL Socrety (Officers 
below.) — The annual meeting was held at Bos- 
ton, Thursday noon, April 9, forty-six out of fifty- 
nine members being present. Hon. Robert C. 


Winthrop presided on the occasion. Reports 
were made by the recording secretary, librarian, 
cabinet-keeper, and standing committee. 

The nominating committee reported the names 
of the following gentlemen as officers for the en- 
suing year, and they were unanimously elected : 

President, Hon. Robert C. Winthrop; Vice 
Presidents, Jared Sparks, LL. D., and Hon. David 
Sears; Recording Secretary, Rev. Chandler Rob- 
bins, D.D.; Corresponding Secretary, Joseph 
Willard, Esq.; Librarian, Rev. Samuel K. Lo- 
throp, D. D.; Treasurer, Richard Frothingham, 
Jr., Esq.; Cabinet-keeper, Nathaniel B. Shurt- 
leff, M. D.; Standing Committee, William Brig- 
ham, Francis Parkman, and George Livermore, 
Esqs.; Rev. William P. Lunt, D. D.; and Thomas 
Aspinwall, Esq. 

eorge Livermore, Esq., then rose, and, after a 
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brief speech, presented to the president of the 
society, in behalf of the executors of the late Mr. 
Dowse, a catalogue of the Dowse Library, and the 
key of the room in which that library is contained. 
The president then invited Hon. Josiah Quincy, 
senior, and Hon. James Savage, the senior mem- 
bers of the society, to marshal the newly elected 
officers and the members of the society into the 
new room. 

After the officers had taken their seats at the 
table, the president made one of his admirable 
addresses on this “ new era” of the society. He 
sketched the history of the association from its 
beginning more than sixty-six years ago, and paid 
a merited tribute to its founders, Belknap, Eliot, 
Freeman, and others, and concluded, after referring 
to some of ‘its later benefactors, among whom Ap- 
— and Dowse were conspicuous, by reading a 
etter from the executors of the will of Mr. 
Dowse, stating that, in accordance with the trust 
imposed upon them by the will, they had decided 
to appropriate the sum of ten thousand dollars as 
“the Dowse Fund of the Massachusetts Histori- 
cal Society,” — the principal to be kept intact, and 
the income to be used for the permanent safe- 
keeping and superintendence of the library. The 
executors also presented to the society the mar- 
ble bust of Sir Walter Scott, by Chantrey, and 
the unfinished portrait of Hon. Edward Everett, 
by Stuart, —the only works of art which had a 
place in Mr. Dowse’s library at Cambridge. 

Goy. Washburn then moved resolves expres- 
sive of the thanks of the society to Messrs. Liver- 
more and Dale, executors, for the munificent liber- 
ality in furnishing the room, and of the society’s 
acceptance of the fund upon the conditions of the 
gift; which resolves were unanimously adopted. 

Hon. Edward Everett then rose, and, after some 
preliminary remarks, stated that he offered to the 
acceptance of the society, what he was confident 
would be regarded as an interesting relic, viz: the 
original manuscript record of the small tithes of 
the parish of Ecton, in Northamptonshire, Eng- 
land, where the family of Benjamin Franklin had 
been established for several generations previous 
to the emigration of his father to Boston in 1682. 

“This venerable relic,” said Mr. Everett, “ had, 
it seems, been found in Northamptonshire by Mr. 
Wake, an English gentleman, who presented it to 
Mr. Thomas Carlyle. Mr. Carlyle, justly pre- 
suming that it would be of greater interest in this 
country than it could have been in England, sent 
it to me, leaving the disposal of it to my discre- 
tion. I immediately determined, after having it 
suitably bound, to present it to the Historical So- 
ciety, deeming this body, as the oldest historical 
society in the United States, and established, too, 
in the city where Franklin was born, to be the 
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ro) lace of deposit for a document of some 
fotereat in reference to his family. Mr. Carlyle 
sent me the manuscript, by the hands of his 
friend, the eminent artist, Mr. Samuel Lawrence, 
with a letter bearing date 2d Dec., 1853, which, 
owing to accidental circumstances, did not reach 
me till November of the following year. I have, 
with Mr. Carlyle’s permission, had the portion of 


this interesting and characteristic letter, which re- |} 


lates to the manuscript, copied into one of the 
blank pages, in the following terms : 


“*Mr. Lawrence carries for me a little packet 
to your address: A strange old brown MS., which 
never thought of travelling out of its native parish, 
but which now, so curious are the vicissitudes and 
growths of things, finds its real home’on your 
side of the Atlantic, and in your hands first of all. 
The poor MS. is an old Tithes-Book of the parish 
of Ecton, in Northamptonshire, from about 1640 
to almost 1700, and contains, I perceive, various 
scattered faint indications of the civil war time, 
which are not without interest; but the thing 
which should raise it above all tithes-books yet 
heard of is, that it contains actual notices, in that 
fashion, of the ancestors of Benjamin Franklin — 
blacksmiths in that parish! Herethey are — their 
forge hammers yet going—renting so many 
“ yard-lands ” of Northamptonshire church-soil — 
keeping so many sheep, &c. &c. — little conscious 
that one of the demigods was about to proceed 
out of them. I flatter myself these old plaster- 
cast representations of the very form and pres- 
sure of the primeval (or at least prior-eval) 
Franklins will be interesting in America; there is 
the very stamp (as it were) of the black knuckles, 
of their hob-nailed shoes, strongly preserved to 
us, in hardened clay, and now indestructible, if we 
take any care of it! 

“«Tn the interior of the parcels are the necessary 
further indications of its history. I am very hap- 
Py now to give up this MS. to your piety — such 

eing the best dictate of my own piety upon the 
subject. To your wise keeping and wise disposal 
I now surrender it; and it is you that have it on 
your conscience hereafter, not I.’” 


“Tlost no time in thanking Mr. Carlyle for 
sending me this interesting document. I informed 
him of the use that I proposed to make of it, and 
that an opportunity would probably occur of 
bringing it to the — notice, on occasion of the 
inauguration of the Statue of Franklin, which 
was already in anticipation. I placed it in your 
hands, Mr. President, at the proper time for that 
purpose, rejoicing to have it in my power to con- 
tribute in this way, however slightly, to the mate- 
rials of the admirable address delivered by you 
on that occasion. In reply to my letter of ac- 
knowledgment, in which I had asked Mr. Carlyle’s 
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pan to publish his part of the correspon- 
ence between us, he addressed a second letter to 
me, dated 22d December, 1854, of which I have 
caused the following extract to be copied also into 
one of the blank leaves : 


“*¢ Allis right with this matter of the old Tithes- 
book ; and I am heartily pleased to find that it so 
pleases you, and.is to have such honors as you 
indicate. A poor, half-foolish, and yet partly very 
serious and worthy old object has been rescued 
from its vague wanderings over cosmos and chaos, 
and at length helped into its right place in the 
creation ; for which smail sneroy let us be thank- 
ful, and wish only that, in bigger cases (of which 
in nature there are so many, and of such a tragi- 
cal sort), the same perfect service could always be 
done! Alas! alas! 

“To-day Lam in considerable haste ; but would 
not lose a post in answering you about the letter 
you speak of. I quite forget what was in the letter 
in question ; but do not doubt it would be some 
transcript of my then feelings about the matter on 
hand, — part of the truth, therefore, and I hope 
not of the untruth, in regard to it ;—and I will 
very willingly commit it altogether to your friendly 
discretion, to make whatever use of it you find to 
be reasonable and feasible, and so will say, long 
life to Franklin’s memory! and add our little 
shout to that of the Bostoners in inaugurating 
their monument for him. “Long life to the 
memory of all brave men,” —to which prayer, if 
we could add only, “ Speedy death to the memory 
of all who were not so,” it would be a comprehen- 
sive petition, and of salutary «tendencies, in the 
epoch Barnum and Hudson ! 


“T will not take up your time, Mr. President, at 
this advanced hour, by a more detailed description 
of this ancient and interesting document. Mr. 
Wake has facilitated the use of it, by marking 
with a pencil the passages where the name of 
Franklin occurs. I feel gratified that it has fallen 
to my lot,on this occasion, when we are taking 
formal possession of Mr. Dowse’s magnificent 
library, to have it in my power to make the first 
offering to the society, after that happy event; 
and that this offering should be an original manu- 
script volume, possessing some antiquarian interest 
in connection with the family of the great man 
whose merit was so fully appreciated by Mr. 
Dowse, and to whose memory, among the last 
acts of his life, he erected a monument in granite 
near his own last resting-place at Mount Auburn.” 


The meeting was then dissolved. 


NEW ENGLAND HisTorIcCAL AND GENEALOGI- 
cAL Society (Officers No. 2 p. 46).—A stated 
meeting was held in Boston, on Wednesday after- 
noon, April Ist, Judge Farrar, the senior vice- 
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president, inthe chair. A large number of dona- 
tions of books were announced. ‘The corres- 
ponding secretary read letters accepting resident 
membership from Hon. Matthew Harvey, of Con- 
cord, N. H.; Hon. William A. Richardson, of 
Lowell; James W. Crooks, Esq., of Springfield; 
and William W. Whitcomb, Esq., of Boston. 

S. G. Drake, Esq., read a printed circular of 
the “ Genealogical and Historical Society of Great 
Britain,” an association established a few years 
ago, at London, for the purpose of doing for the 
mother country what this society is accomplishing 
for our own. The objects anh plan of the so- 
ciety appear to be excellent, and we hope it will 
meet with encouragement and success. 

David Pulsifer, Esq., read extracts from a man- 
uscript poem, dated July 10, 1778, which he had 
lately received from England. It was entitled : 

“ A Poetical Epistle | To | George W........n, 
Esq., Commander in cheif of the | Armys of the 
United States of America, | from a native of the 
Province of Maryland.” 

Mr. Pulsifer supposed the manuscript to have 
been sent from America to England about the 
time of its date; but whether it had been pub- 
lished there or not he was unable to say. He in- 
clined to the opinion that it had not. He had 
not been able to ascertain the author. The title, 


already quoted, calls him a native of Maryland; 
one line in the os speaks of the Wicomico, in 


that State, as his “native stream;” and the 
preface is dated at Philadelphia. No other clues 
are given. We make a single extract: 


“ What, tho’ proud Britain, yet undrench’d with blood, 
Pour her destructive thousands o’er the flood; 
What, tho’ the spoils of some defenseless coast 
Swell dull Gazettes, or feed the Morning Post; 
What, tho’ with fierce pedantic proclamation 
Some future Burgoyne scare the puny nation, 

Rouse the grim Savage to relentless war, 

And scarce persuade his scalping arm to spare: 
What, tho’ fresh wreaths more bloody victorys twine 
To grace thy temples, Gates, — or Arnold, thine; 
What, tho’ herculean labours still remain 

And ev'ry battle must be fought again; 

Yet, if th’ embattled field thy genius guide, 

Or at the Senate, Wisdom still preside, 

Sooner shall yon blue mist-clad mountain dread 

‘The rattling storms that war around its head; 
Sooner shall night usurp the beam of day 

Than freedom crouch to slav’ry’s iron sway. 

Calm and serene Columbia views the storm 

Whilst her brave vouth around thy standard swarm, 
Fach bosom panting for the glorious wreath, 

Or, should they fall, each grasping it in death.” 


After some remarks by members upon the 
above poem,—and the transaction of the usual 
business, —the meeting was adiourned. 


“NEW YORK. 
New York Historica Society (Officers, No. 


2, p. 48).—A monthly meeting was held, at the 
19 
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University in New York city, on Thursday eve- 
ning, April 7th. Valuable donations from various 
parts had been received. Among other things, 
there was a faithful photograph of the Old Brick 
Church, as it stood before the work of demolition 
commenced. A copy of Plowden’s History of 
South Carolina was also one of the gifts, and eli- 
cited some remarks from Mr. Bancroft. On mo- 
tion, the commutation fees for life membershi 
were withdrawn from the building fund, pe 
credited to general purposes. Prof. Bacon then 
read an interesting paper on the derivation of the 
original county names of this State. 

Professor Horace Green read the paper of the 
evening, viz: a compilation, from private sources, 
of personal reminiscences of the battle of Bunker’s 
Hill, and of the gallant services rendered to the 
patriotic colonists during the Revolutionary strug- 

le by the minute-men of Massachusetts. The 
-rofessor read several interesting excerpts from 
an order-book kept by a relative in the Conti- 
nental Army for a period of several months, both 
before and after the battle of Bunker’s Hill. 
Among them was the following “ petition” of a 
Mr. Thomas Draper : 


“ To His Excellency Gen. Putnam — Sir: I beg 
the favor of a detatchment of 43 men, as an ad- 
vance party to go to Aliton’s Point, in order to 
take some Zorys; then to bring them up in the 
rear, and go in at the South end of Boston, and 
there blow up the magazine. J want orders 
whether to shoot the King’s troops or not.” 


As illustrations, both of the strict moral disci- 
~ of the patriotic forces and of their poverty, 
Mr. Green read two extracts from the order book ; 
one of which, dated June 14, 1775, just three 
days before the battle, directed the officers, in 
addition to other things, to stave every whisky 
barrel they could lay hands on, and the other of 
which recorded the decree that the officers should 
distinguish themselves from the private troops by 
wearing pieces of blue ribbon in their hats or but- 
ton-holes. ‘The assertion that Charlestown was 
burned by the Royal forces because they were 
galled by the fire which was kept > from it, was 
met and refuted ; and the fact that the Americans 
failed to be the victors only for want of ammuni- 
tion, was clearly shown from cotemporary evi- 
dence. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


RuovE IstaAnD HistoricaL Socrety (Officers, 
No. 2, p. 49). — At the monthly meeting of this 
society in April, a discourse was delivered by Dr. 
King, of Newport, on the early history of F-hode 
Island. The settlement of the island of Rhode 
Island, hitherto very imperfectly presented by the 
historians of New England, was illustrated by 
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new and interesting facts, drawn from original 
records and documents. The founders of the col- 
ony on the island of Rhode Island were some of 
the principal men of Boston, and gave the first 
impulse to its commercial prosperity. With 
Henry Vane as their leader, they constituted a 
distinct pais in Massachusetts, and that party 
embraced a very large part of the community of 
Boston. Adopting certain religious opinions 
which were distasteful to the other towns of Mas- 
sachusetts, they were subjected to a severe reli- 
gious persecution. The exhibitions of tyranny, 
which compelled the principal men of the Vane 
party to abandon their first home in the wilder- 
ness, were elaborately presented by the writer, — 
for instance, the severe sentences ed upon 
eee Coggeshall, and Aspinwall; the en- 
actment of the alien law; of the law for disarm- 
ing the party in minority; and the trial of Mrs. 
Hutchinson, in which Governor Winthrop, Hugh 
Peters, Cotton, Eliot, Coddington, Bradstreet, 
Dudley, and Endicott filled conspicuous parts. 
In consequence of this nny, Vane left Massa- 
chusetts for England. But William Coddington, 


John Clarke, John Coggeshall, Nicholas ‘Easton, 

and others, went farther into the wilderness and 

formed a Christian Commonwealth, according to 

a magety advanced by Sir Henry Vane. 
he body poli 


tic which now constitutes Newport 
was formed on the 7th of March, 1638; and that 
which constitutes Portsmouth was formed in 
April, 1639. In 1640, the two towns united 
under one government. A law declaring liberty 
of conscience was enacted by the government of 
the island of Rhode Island on the 16th March, 
1641. The island was purchased of Canonicus 
and Miantonimoh, March 24, 1638, by William 
Coddington and his companions. Roger Wil- 
liams ascribes the purchase of the island, not so 
much to the price paid as to the love which the 
chief sachems bore to Sir Henry Vane and him- 
self, for their oer in the treaty between Massa- 
chusetts and the Narragansetts in the Pequod 
war. The successive stages in Rhode Island his- 
tory, from its commencement to the procuring of 
the Royal charter in 1663, were reviewed by the 
writer ; who relieved the discussions, to which the 
subject gave rise, with just and discriminating 
rtraits of the principal men who contributed to 
orm and build up the State of Rhode Island. 
The charter of 1644 he considered as having been 
written by, and obtained by the influence of, Sir 
Henry Vane. The Royal charter of 1663 was 
— by the disinterested labors of John 
arke. He gave to Roger Williams the high 
honor of having first promulgated, in a distinct 
treatise, the doctrine of religious liberty; and 
spoke of Clarke as the ablest statesman of Rhode 
Island, and, perhaps, of his times. 
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This paper presented a chapter of Rhode Island 
history in very interesting relations with that of 
other States, and with a more complete account 
of the facts and their connections than we have 
ever known to be offered before. 


TENNESSEE. 


TENNESSEE STATE HistoricaL Society (Offi- 
cers No. 4, p. 117).— A meeting was held at the 
capitol in Nashville, on Wednesday afternoon, 
March 25. Thomas Washington, Esq., was called 
to the chair, and Anson Nelson, Esq., was chosen 
secretary pro tem. 

A large number of donations were announced. 
From Dr. J. C. Newnan had been received a 
sacrificial knife from the Temple of Cholula, near 
Puebla, Mexico. This knife was used by the 
Aztecs in cutting out the hearts of children offered 
in sacrifice. From Mrs. Sarah Polk, widow of the 
late president, had been received a blue pitcher, 
used in the Indian council convened in 1785, which 
was presented to her by Lee-sic, during the presi- 
dency of her distinguished husband; and an 
Indian pipe and ornaments, presented to President 
Polk by Wee no-shick, head chief of the Winne- 
bagoes. Other curiosities and some valuable 
books were announced from these and other indi- 
viduals. The society is becoming the depository 
of hundreds of articles of rare interest. Accom- 

anying the pitcher, Mrs. Polk transmitted the 
following letter from the donor, which explains the 
history of this interesting relic of aboriginal 
antiquity : 
“Sin BAyou District, CHEROKEE ne 
April 27th, 1847. 

“Lee-sic, a native Cherokee, wife of Geo. W- 
Gunter, also a native and citizen of the Cherokee 
nation, most respectfully presents her compliments 
and kind wishes to Mrs. Polk, the wife of the great 
‘father of the red man,’ and ~— qn to 
present her with a blue pitcher, which has been in 
their family more than half a century. It was 
used in the council convened at Hopewell in the 
year 1785, which concluded the long and bloody 
war between the United States and the Cherokee 
tribe, —_ treaty of peace which has never been 
broken by the Indians. It was called the ‘ Pitcher 
of the Chiefs,’ and descended to them from ‘ Oken- 
stantah,’”* the great-king of all the Cherokees, who 
kept his council-fires continually burning at the 
‘ Echota,’ called and meaning, in the English lan- 
guage, ‘the City of Love” The seat of govern- 
ment, at which the treaty of 1835 was negotiated, 
was named ‘ New Echota,’ after this ancient city. 


* The name of the chief is Oconostota, not Oken-stan- 
tah. [See page 117 of Ramsey’s “ Annals of Ten- 
nessee.””] 
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“ Oken-stan-tah, the last great king, terminated 
his reign in the year 1765. According to the 
ancient usages and customs of his tribe, his simple 
word was law, the dispenser of life and death. 
Any of his people who ad forfeited their lives by 
the commission of crime, or an open enemy of the 
the tribe, who could reach the sacred city, were 
safe within its precincts. 

“The antiquated pitcher, thus descended to the 
family who now has the right of bequeathing it, is 
herewith presented to Mrs. Polk, through the 
husband of the donor and her friends, Gen. Mason 
and Col. Stanbaugh, with the sincere and ardent 

rayer that she may live long in prosperity and 
om iness, and that she may sometimes think 
kindly of the Cherokee people. 
“LeEE-sic, wife of George W. Gunter. 
“To the Hon. Mrs. Potk, President’s House, 

Washington city.” 

On motion of W. A. Eichbaum, Esq., each mem- 
ber was requested to collect and donate such rare 
books and articles of interest as will be worth 
preserving in the archives of the society. 

The secretary was directed to transmit a letter 
to Mrs. Polk, cheaking her for her donations, and 
for the offer of a portrait of her late husband; and 
requesting that her own portrait might be added. 

r. Joseph C. Newnan was unanimously elected 
a member of the society. 

The next meeting will be held on the first Mon- 

day in May. 


WISCONSIN. 


State Historica SocreTy or WIsconsIN 
(Officers, No. 2, p. 49).— A stated meeting was 
held at Madison, Hon. J. P. Atwood in the chair. 
co “nag letters were announced, by the corres- 


ponding secretary, as having been received since 
the last meeting. Of these, one from J. G. Shea, 
Esq., was accompanied by a valuable manuscript 

aper of sixteen pages, on the Indian tribes of 
Wisconsin; one from Wallace Mygatt inclosed a 
paper of thirty-two pages on the early settlement 
of Reuhe; one from Rev. Cutting Marsh con- 
tained a brief paper on the Stockbridge Indians 
and their chiefs; one from J. W. Stewart, a goper 
on the early history and settlement of Green 
county ; one from Hon. O. C. Crocker, a paper on 
the early settlement of Sheboygan; one from Hon, 
J. J. Marvin, an additional sketch of Lafayette 
county ; one from J. L. ae amemoir on the 
Undeveloped Northwest. All these papers are 
designed for the next volume of the society’s Col- 
lections. 

A letter from Hon. A. C. Dodge, U. S. minister 
at Madrid, promises a liberal donation towards the 
erection of a fire-proof building, and, as requested, 
his portrait for the picture gallery; one from 8. M. 


Brooks promises a portrait of the Oneida chief, 
Daniel Bread ; one from John A. Bingham prom- 
ises to gather the necessary facts for a paper here- 
after, on Green county history; and one from 
W. H. Watson, Esq., communicates an extract 
from Hon. Arad Joy, of New York State, prom- 
ising a liberal contribution of autograph letters of 
distinguished Revolutionary worthies. Eighteen 
letters were in response to inquiries relative to the 
condition of the public libraries of Wisconsin. 
The cabinet has been enriched by quite a number 
of rare American coins and Indian curiosities, from 
Silas Chapman and Edward Ford. 

The contributions for the society’s literary ex- 
changes have been quite numerous. The State 
has placed at its disposal 1,700 sets of State pub- 
lications, 250 sets of the Documentary History of 
Wisconsin, two volumes each, and about 1,500 
pamphlets. Gov. Farwell has contributed about 
800 maps; the city council of Madison, 500 
pamphlets; and the Wisconsin State Agricultural 
Society, 32 volumes of its transactions. 

The secretary announced that, at the recent 
session of the legislature, a law was passed grant- 
ing for the society’s use, annually, 2,000 extra 
copies of its annual reports and collections, to 
be printed on good paper and bound in muslin, 
aside from the standing State order of about 5,000 
copies on ordinary paper, with stitched paper 
covers, and special orders for a smaller edition in 
the German, Holland, and Norwegian languages. 
And that he proposes, in a few days, to visit the 
aged pioneers, Joseph Crele and Augustin Grig- 
non, to obtain their historical narratives; and, 
shortly after his return, to commence the pub- 
lication of the third volume of the society’s Col- 
lections. 

It was furthermore announced, that, during the 
month past, the society’s literary exchanges of 
four years’ accumulation have been boxed, and are 
now ready for transmission, — forty boxes, and sevy- 
eral parcels,— containing altogether 2,534 volumes, 
3,500 pamphlets, and 1,025 maps, all relating to 
Wisconsin. Of the books, 1,502 are to A. Vatte- 
mare, Paris, for International literary exchanges ; 
211 to Antiquarian and other learned societies of 
Great Britain, to be transmitted through the 
medium of the Smithsonian Institution; and 821 
to Historical and other societies in the United 
States. 

At the request of C. Benjamin Richardson, 
of Boston, Mass., publisher of the Historical 
Magazine, and on motion of F. G. Tibbetts, Esq., 
Lyman C. Draper was appointed corresponding 
pa of that periodical, on the part of this society. 

The following persons were chosen members of 
the society : 

Dr. C. 8. Chapman, J. A. Ellis, Samuel Mar- 
shall, James Richardson, Chauncey Abbott, and 
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Thomas Reynolds, Life Members ; Julius White, 
C. M. Cleveland, 8. M. Van Bergen, W. N. Sey- 
mour, Johnson J. Starks, George Paine, Wm. B. 
Walton, J. P. Houghton, D..H. Wright, S. H. 
Roys, F. W. Bird, D. C. Bush, H. M. Lewis, M. 
T. Bailey, Fred. Mohr, Wm. M. Prall, and B. W. 
Osborn, Active Members; Edward Ford, Mark 
M. Pomeroy, A. J. Lawson, Dr. John Loughbor- 
ough, Hon. James P. Cox, James Kinzie, A. J. 
Aikins, Hon. Stoddard H. Martin, Pliny Young, 
Hon. Joseph Jackson, T. J. Mapes, B. B. Spald. 
ing, Wm. it Hannahs, of Wisconsin, John Cager, 


' of Chicago, and others, Corresponding Members. 


The thanks of the society were voted to the 
several contributors of papers for the forthcoming 
volumes of Collections, and to the several donors 
to the library and cabinet. 

After allowing several accounts, the meeting 
adjourned to the first Tuesday evening in June. 


Hotes und Queries. 


NOTES. 


Rev. EzEKIEL RoGErRs oF Row ey, Mass. — 
The following particulars, about the escape of this 
clergyman from England, I copied some years ago 
from a manuscript memorandum book in the 
handwriting of his cousin, Rev. Nathaniel Rogers, 
of Ipswich. Two or three words I was unable 
to decipher, and have marked their places by 
asteri 


“ My coz. Ez. Rogers, bound w® many friends 
for N. E., his 7 next neighb' M™ seeing his unal- 
terable resolutié, yet had written a letter, ag* his 
ret. out of y* South, to warne him to keep close, 
else y' he w' bee clapt vp: but hee thought p’sent- 
ly of those letters sent to Nehemiah, to put 
him in feare, & sayes was help* y'by; & desir- 
ing a meeting w" y thankd y" for y* love, but 
craved y' his contrary resolutid might be w“out 
offense; for hee would cast himsf. on G. for 
issue, for by so doing as they advised, hee sh* 
undoe all y* work, so many looking to him for 
y® voiage. And so went to York, & found y* 
fav’ & kindn: of y* Arch B. & minstermen. 
And went to Hull to take shipp, where y* plague 
was new struck in, w™ gave occasid to many 
to discourage strongly, y* persons being ab‘ 200, 
besides p’haps as many more friends w“ y™ acco- 
panying. Yet there they abode by a * * * y' gave 
y’ * * * w* much * * * of y" & of y" misery, when 
such should leave y™. Also in y* great town, 
contrary to all former memory frd y* day of y* 
coming into town to y" going forth, not one p’son 


dyed, (w" they all looked for increase in y’ bills,) 


of any disease at all. And after their departure, 
(as was written to him into N. E.,) y* plague 
brake out not in y' town only, but in y* townes 
thereabouts.” 


This Ezekiel Rogers was the son of Rev. Rich- 
ard Rogers of Wethersfield, in Essex, England, and 
was born in that place in 1590. He preached at 
Rowley, in the East Riding of Yorkshire, before 
his emigration to New England, which took place 
in 1638. Soon after his arrival here, he settled, 
with his company, at a place which they named 
Rowley; where he continued to be the minister 
till his death, Jan. 23, 1660-1, aged 70. Full 
accounts of him and of his cousin, Rev. Na- 
thaniel Rogers, who made the memorandum 
extracted above, will be found in Rey. Dr. Allen’s 
Biographical Dictionary. 8. 8. 

Boston, Mass., March 13. 





CapturE oF Moon. —If the following extract 
from the “ Providence Gazette and Country Jour- 
nal” for Nov. 28, 1767, is worth reprinting, it is 
at your service. BETA. 


“ Charlestown (South Carolina) October 20.— 
Mr. Job Eliot, living at the Salt Ketcher, has 
brought to gaol one Moon, chief of the villains 
who have done so much damage in the back parts 
of this province, and whose name has struck such 
horror into the minds of his Majesty’s subjects. 
Mr. Eliot met with him accidentally, a considerable 
distance from home, and, having some remem- 
brance of him when a boy, decoyed him to a con- 
venient place, and then secured him, agreeable to 
the Governor’s proclamation; and, without any 
assistance or other authority, brought him safe to 
Charlestown gaol, where he is now lodged; and it 
is hoped the numerous robberies and outrages it 
is said he has been guilty of will be known to 
some of the many persons who will be attendant 
at the ensuing sessions, so that there may be no 
want of evidence to bring him to his deserved 
punishment. Said Moon is own brother to one 
of the same name, and half brother to one Black, 
who was executed about three sessions ago.” 





WASHINGTON AND ADMIRAL LorRD KEPPEL. — 
The following interesting item I clip from the 
Boston Daily Traveller for January 21, 1857. I 
think it worth preserving among your notes. 

BETA. 

In the very interesting biography of Lord Kep- 
pel, by the Hon. and Rev. Thomas Keppel, a fact in 
regard to a portrait of Washington, now in the 
possession of Lord Albemarle, seems to have per- 
plexed the biographer very much. 

This portrait was on its way in 1780 to Holland, 
in a letter of marque, as a gift to the Stadtholder, 
when the ship was captured by a British man- 
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of-war commanded by Capt. George Keppel, a 
nephew of the admiral, to whom the portrait was 
presented by his relative. 

The fact which seems to have excited the in- 
terest of the Rev. Mr. Keppel, is, that Washing- 


ton is represented in the picture, which is full | 
length, as invested with the order of Cincinnati, | 


a blue ribbon across the breast, with a banner at 
his feet, on which is painted a spread eagle. The 
historical question is, how Washington became in- 
vested with an order in 1780 which had no exis- 


- tence till 1783. 


The Rev. biographer is mistaken in supposing 
the blue ribbon to have any connection with the 
order referred to. 

The ribbon was a distinction of military rank. 
It was so designated in General Orders, while 
Washington had his head-quarters at Cambridge, 
in 1775. 

The following is a copy of the order: 


“ HeEAD-QUARTERS, 
Cambridge, July 14, 1775. 
* 7 * 


» * 
“There being something awkward as well as im- 


proper, in the Genl. Officers being stopped at the 
outposts and asked for passes by the sentries and 


being obliged to send for the officers of the guard, |. 


who, it sometimes happens, are as much unac- 
quainted with the persons of the Generals as the 
private men, before they can pass in or out. 

“Tt is, therefore, recommended both to officers 
and men to make themselves acquainted with the 
persons of all the general officers; and in the 
mean time, to prevent mistakes the general offi- 
cers and the aids-de-camp will be distinguished 
in the following manner: 

“The Commander-in-Chief by a light blue ribbon 
worn across his breast, between his coat and vest. 

“The Major and Brigadier Generals by a pink 
ribbon worn in like manner, and the aids-de-camp 
by a green ribbon.” 


PAINTING FOR THE British House or Lorps. 
— The following,” says the Puritan Recorder for 
Dee. 18, 1856, “is from Rev. John Waddington, 
pastor of the Pilgrim Church in Southwark, Lon- 
don, to the London Morning Advertiser :” 


To the Editor of the Morning Advertiser. 
Sir, — Every friend of liberty must be gratified 
by the selection of the subject for the painting in 
the first compartment of the corridor leading to 
the House of Lords, “Freedom of Worship.” 
The picture is worthy of the subject, with the ex- 
ception of some inaccuracies of detail. But the 
title is meagre, indiscreet, and disappointing. 
The design of the painter is evidently to represent 
the departure of the “ Pilgrim Fathers” from 
Delft Haven. If any one will compare the fol- 
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lowing extract from the manuscript history of 
Governor Bradford (now in the library of the 
Bishop of London), with the picture, he will un- 
derstand at once the intention of the artist: “The 
next day, the wind being faire, they wente aborde, 
and their friends, where truly dolfull was y® sight 
of that sade and mournfull parting ; to see what 
sighs, and sobbs, and praiers did sound amongst 
them, what tears did gush from every eye, and 
pithy speeches peirst each harte, that sundry of 
y* Dutch strangers, that stood on the key as spec- 
tators, could not refrain from tears. Yet comfort- 
able and sweete it was to see such lively and true 
expressions of dear and unfeigned love. But the 
tide, (which stays for no man,) calying them 
away, were thus loath to departe, their Revé* 
pastor falling down on his knees, (and they all 
with him,) with watrie cheeks, commended them 
with most fervent praiers to the Lord, and his 
blessing. And then, with mutuall imbrases and 
many tears, they tooke their leaves one of an- 
other; which proved to be the last leave to many 
of them.” 

The painting, which represents this touching in- 
cident, is entitled, “ Embarkation of a Puritan 
Family for New England.” The word “ May- 
flower” is on the prow of the boat; and on the 
pennant is emblazoned, “ Freedom of Worship.” 

The simple, yet grand, sentiment of the picture 
will command general admiration. It deserves 
the first place in the series of _—— illustra- 
tions of our national history. But justice must 
be done to the men who obtained for us “ freedom 
to worship God.” 

It was not a “family” that embarked at Delft 
Haven, but a “ church.” 

The “ Pilgrim Fathers” were not of the “ Puri- 
tan” party, properly so called, but “ Indepen- 
dents.’ 

It was not the “ Mayflower” that sailed from 
Delft Haven, but the “ Speedwell.” 

The Mayflower sailed from London, silently, 
and without observation. No record exists of her 
in our maritime history. Prayer might be offered 
for her by the church in Southwark, when the 
brethren came from Leyden to hire her for the 
voyage; but this act of mutual supplication was 
at the risk of imprisonment. The first passen- 
gers of the Mayflower were members of the 
church here. Long before the Mayflower sailed, 
John Penry, the Pilgrim martyr, gave the signal 
for the migration of the Church, to obtain “ free- 
dom of worship.” It was my good fortune to 
find, in her Majesty’s State Paper Office, a peti- 
tion of the Church, dated 1592, to go out to 
America, that they might (as they say) “ Not 
only worship God, as we are in conscience per- 
suaded by his Word, but also do unto your Maj- 
esty and our country great good service.” 
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It has been my aim for six years to interest the 
Independents, or Congregationalists, in an effort 
te raise an appropriate memorial in Southwark, 
commemorative of the Pilgrim Fathers, — the 
pioneers of religious liberty, and the founders of 
America,— whose principles will yet leaven the 
Northern and the Southern States. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
JOHN WADDINGTON. 

9 SurREY Square, Nov. 17, 1856. 





British Forces Iv AMERICA IN 1761. —The 
following list of his Britannic Majesty’s land 
forces in North America is extracted from an 
almanac for that year : MONKBARNS. 

PHILADELPHIA. 


2d Battalion of 1 (or Royal Scotch) Regi- 
ment of foot.—Colo., Lieut. Gen. James St. 
Clair, Lieut. Colo., William Foster, Major, Fred- 
erick Hamilton. 

15th Regt. of foot.—Colo., Maj. Gen. Jeffry 
Amherst, Lieut. Colo., James Robertson, Major, 
P. Amelius Epwing. 

17th Regiment. — Col., Brigadier Gen. Robert 
Monckton, Lieut. Colo., John Darby, Major, John 
Campbell. 

22d Regt.—Colo., Edward Whitmore, Lieut. 
Colo., Andrew Lord Rollo, Major, Alex. Money- 
penny. 

27th Regiment (or Inniskilling). — Colo., Lieut. 
Gai: Wea. Lack Blakeney, Lieut. Col., Wm. Hav- 
iland, Major, Archibald Gordon. 

28th Regiment.—Col., Lieut. Gen. Phili 
Bragg, Lieut. Col., Hunt Welsh, Major, Ralp 

ory. 

35th Regt. — Col., Lieut. Gen. Thomas Otway, 
Lieut. Col., Henry Fletcher, Major, Thomas Ad- 
dison. 

40th Regiment.—Col., Peregrine Thomas 
Hopson, Lieut. Col., James Grant, Major, Chris- 
tian Aldrid. 

42d Regiment of foot.—Col., Major Gen. 
John Lord Murray, Lieut. Col., Francis Grant, 
Major, George Graham, 2d Major, J. Reed. 

43d Regiment.—Col., James Kennedy, Lieut. 
Col., John Dalling, Major, Robert Elliot. 

44th Regiment. — Col., Major Gen. James Ab- 
ercrombie, Lieut.-Colo., Wm. Eyre, Major, John 
Beckwith. 

45th Regiment.—Col., Major Gen. Hugh 
Warburton, Lieut.-Col., Montague Wilmot, Ma- 
jor, John Tullikens. 

46th Regiment.—Col., Major Gen. Thomas 
Murray, Lieut. Col., Eyre Massey, Major, Wil- 
liam Browning. 

47th Regiment. — Col., Maj. Gen. Peregrine 
Lascelles, Lieut.-Col., Roger > ag Major, John 
Spittle. 


48th Regiment.—Col., Daniel Webb, Lieut. 
Col., Ralph Burton, Major, Robert Ross. 

49th Regiment. — Col., J. A. Dickinson Pring- 
ton, Lieut.-Col., Alex. Murray, Major, Alex. 
Duncan. 

58th Regiment. — Col., Gen. Robt. Anstruther, 
Lieut.-Col., Hon. Wm. Howe, Major, James 
Agnew. 

60th, or (Royal American) Regiment. — Col.- 
Major Gen. Jeffry Amherst, Col.-Commandants. 
John Shannon, ea Prevost, Chas. Lawrence, 
Jas. Murray, Lieut.-Cols., Henry Bouquet, Fred, 
Haldimand, Jno. Young, Sir Jno. St. Clair, Ma- 
ors, Thos. Oswald, Augustus Prevost, Wm. 

alker, Herbert de Munster. 

72nd (or new raised Highland) Regiment, con- 
sisting of two battalions. — Lieut.-Col. command- 
ants, Archibald Montgomery, Simon Fraser, 
Majors, Jno. oem Alex. Campbell, Jas. 
M’Pherson, James Abercrombie. 

80th Regiment of Light armed foot. —Col., 
Brig. Gen. Thos. Gage, Major, Henry Gladwin 
Robert Rodgers, Major of Rangers. 





Governor or CANADA IN 1709-13. — The Biog- 
raphie Universelle, ed. 1823, vol. XXXIV., p. 25, 
has an article on Raimond Balthazar, Marquis de 
Phelypeaux, which concludes with a very remark- 
able error, that we translate. “In fact, it appears 
that in July, 1709, Phelypeaux was sent to Canada 
as governor inthe place of M. Machault. He died 
without children in that country, in the month of 
December, 1713.” 

This article was written, it seems, by M. Dezos 
de la Roquette, who drew in this instance, at least, 
on his imagination for his facts, for no such per- 
sonages as he mentions were ever governors of 
Canada. Philip de Rigaud de Vaudreuil held that 
office from 1703 until his death in 1725. “=> 


QUERIES. 


AMERICAN BARONETS.— Dr. Parsons, in his 
Life of Sir William nr says that he was 
“the only native of New England who was created 
a baronet during our connection with the mother 
county.” The same statement substantially had 
before been made by Mr. Sabine, in his American 
Loyalists ; and, though the statement has often 
been doubted, and the names of quite a number 
of persons have been brought forward as equally 
entitled to this distinction, I believe the claim of 
Sir William has as yet been unshaken. Among 
the names that have been mentioned, are those 
of Sir George Downing, Bart., Sir William Phips, 
Knt., Sir John Davie, Bart., Sir John Steuart, 
Bart., and Sir John Wentworth, Bart. Of Down- 
ing it may be said that, though brought up in New 
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England and graduated at Harvard College, he 
was not a native of this country; of Phips, that he 
was a knight and not a baronet; of Davie, that 
he was not created a baronet, but inherited that 
honor; of Steuart, I suppose the same may be 
said, as no person of that name was created a 
baronet from 1700 to 1783; and of Wentworth, 
we know that the honor was conferred long after 
the separation of the colonies from Great Britain. 
If there is any one that can share the. distinction 
with the captor of Louisburg, I think it must 
be his grandson, the second Sir William Pepper- 
rell, Bart., who was the son of his daughter, Mrs 
Sparhawk. Betham gives him a place among 
those who were created baronets in the year 
1774. If Betham is mistaken, and it can be proved 
that the accession of the second Sir William was 
by inheritance and not by a new creation, his 
grandfather will, for aught I know, be entitled to 
the distinction claimed for him by his biographer. 

Dr. Eliot, in his New England Biographical 
Dictionary (Boston, 1809), ae a somewhat dif- 
ferent statement concerning the first Sir William 
Pepperrell. He says that his was “an honor 
never before conferred on a native of these North 
American provinces.” This statement also is 
robably true. Sir William was created a baronet 
in 1746. Was any other native of the British 
colonies created one before that date? I ques- 
tion whether any other native of these colonies 
(except, perhaps, his grandson), received that 
honor during our connection with Great Britain. 
The distinction between a knight, whose title ex- 
pires with its first possessor, and a baronet, whose 
title is hereditary, must of course be borne in 
mind by those who answer my query. 

D. B. A. G. 


Boston, March 24. 


ANTIPAS MAVERICK. — Who was Antipas May- 
erick, of Kittery, Maine, in 1652, at which date he 
was made freeman ? W. #H. &. 


PHILADELPHIA IN 1685.—In Blome’s “Pres- 
ent State of his Majesties Isles and Territories in 
America” (London, 1687), pp. 123-4, is a letter, 
signed “Robert Turner,” dated “ Philadelphia, 
the Third of the Sixth Month (August), 1685.” 
This letter gives a description of the condition of 
the place at that time, and mentions several per- 
sons who were then building housesthere. Among 
them were “John Wheeler from New England,” 
and “ Humphrey Murray from New York.” Per- 
—_ some of your Philadelphia correspondents 
will be kind enough to inform me whether this 


letter has been reprinted. It deserves to be. 
G. 


H. R. 


CINCINNATI, O. 
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MERCHANTS’ Marks. — When the bearing of 
arms was confined to the nobility, merchants and 
other persons of respectability often bore certain 
marks, frequently composed of their initials, to- 
gether with across and a figure resembling the 
Arabic number 4, sometimes turned backwards. 
This triangular sign was probably symbolical of the 
doctrine of the Trinity, as the cross was of the 
atonement. 

The first of the annexed cuts is from the sepul- 
chral brass of Thomas Pownder, of Ipswich, A. D. 
1525; the second (copied by J. J. Howard, Esq., 
F. §. A.) from the sepulchral slab of Thomas Toll, 
of Lynn, A. D. 1653; and the third from the 
stone of Robert Mureson, of Dundee, A. D. 1637. 


Query.— Were such devices ever introduced 
into this country, and are any examples to be found 
on sepulchral monuments, or buildings, or seals of 
early English or Dutch settlers ? B. H. D 


Boston, April 11. 


ENCAMPMENT, 1755.— Where were the fiats 
on which the troops were encamped that Maj. 
Gen. Sir William Johnson commanded Maj. 
Gen. Lyman to take under his command and march 
to the Great Carrying Place, where Fort Edward 
was built the same year? The order was dated 
Albany, July 17, 1755. B. D. A. 

Fort Epwarp, N. Y. 


AMESFORD. — In the law of New York, passed 
April 7, 1801, dividing the State into towns, it was 
enacted that the town in Kings county, then 
known as Flatlands or Amesford, should thence- 
forth be called Flatlands. Whence was this name 
of Amesford derived ? Beth A. 


MONTHS DESIGNATED BY NUMERALS. —The 
practice, now confined to the Quakers, of distin- 
guishing the months of the year by numbers, was 
in use among the Puritans of New England long 
before the rise of Quakerism. It was adopte 
here a few years after the arrival of Gov. Win- 
throp’s company, and it continued in use to some 
extent, certainly till near the close of the seven- 
teenth, and perhaps a little into the eighteenth 
century, As by old Style the year commenced on 
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Lady-day (March 25), the numbering of the months 
began with March, which was called 1st mo., and 
ended with February, called 12th mo. The Qua- 
kers, and indeed all the English of the seventeenth 
century, began the year in March. 

Query. — Did this custom of numbering months 
originate in New England? If not, whence did 
the Puritans here derive it ? SEMAJ. 


NATIVES OF AMERICA IN PARLIAMENT. — Gov. 
Hutchinson, in his History of Massachusetts, vol. 
IL. p. 121 (1st ed.), says that Gov. Joseph Dudley 
was “chosen a member for Newtown, in South- 
ampton county, in King William [III.}’s last par- 
liament.” Gov. Dudley was born at Roxbury, in 
Massachusetts colony, Sept. 23, 1647. Was he 
not the first native of America that held a seat in 
the British House of Commons? D. B. A. G. 


Boston, Mass., April 9. 


Tue Wire or Rey. Joun Roprnson or Ley- 
DEN. — This lady is said to have come to New 
England after her husband’s death. Where did 
she reside, and when did she die ? mi Be 

Boston, Mass., April 21. 


JosepH CHASE.—A person by this name is 
found at Swanzey previous to 1700. His wife was 
named Sarah, and his children were Job, Stephen, 
Silas, George, Ebenezer, Moses, — (Davis), 


Lydia (Davis), Alice, Isabel, Sarah,and Ruth. His 

eldest son Job was married at Swanzey Nov. 5, 

1718, to Patience Bowen. Parentage of Joseph 

desired. J. A. B. 
Wosvrn, April 23. 


NATHANIEL CLARK. — Coffin, in his History of 
Newbury, informs us that Mr. Nathaniel Clark, 
sen., of N having been wounded in the expedition 
to Canada, died there August 25, 1690, aged 46. 
Of course he was born about 1644. I wish to 
ascertain the name of his father, and the place of 
his birth. ETA, 


Capt. STEWART DEAN.—In the Albany An- 
nual Register for 1850, page 261, I find this 
account of Capt. Dean and his voyage to China: 


“In the fall of 1785, the sloop Experiment, 80 
tons burthen, Capt. Stewart Dean, was fitted out at 
this port [Albany] for China. It was very prop- 
erly considered a hazardous voyage for so small a 
craft. She was ladened with an assorted cargo for 
a regular trading expedition, and was the second 
adventure from the United States toCanton. She 
left New York on the 18th December, and was 
absent eighteen months. Her return trip was 
made in four months and twelve days, with a cargo 
consisting principally of teas and nankins. Sev- 
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eral pieces of costly damask silk were also brought 
to order, or for family gifts. One of the heir- 
looms in the family of a descendant of the mate 
of the Experiment, residing in Schenectady, is a 
dress, made of the silk referred to, in the fashion 
of that day. Capt. Dean also brought home 
thirteen sets of China ware, to order, for such fam- 
ilies as could afford and thought proper to indulge 
in such luxuries. These articles were so much 
valued that they have passed, from mothers to 
daughters, down tothe present time; and, though 
much broken and scattered, are objects of curiosity, 
not only from the associations connected with this 
singular voyage, but as showing the form and 
style of China ware sixty years ago. A set which 
belonged to Capt. Johnson, a Revolutionary vet- 
eran, whose house stood with its gable end to the 
street, on the corner of South Pearl] and Howard 
streets, where the Centre Market now stands, was 
divided among his descendants. One set, how- 
ever, has been preserved nearly complete, and is 
in the possession of Mrs. Abraham Ten Eyck, in 
Broadway. These sets, being mostly brought to 
order, had the initials of the owners’ names gilded 
upon each piece. 

“ Tt was a matter of surprise to the natives and 
Europeans in those seas, to see so small a vessel 
arrive from aclime so remote from China, and 
gave them an exalted conception of the enterprise 
of the citizens of the United States. At some of 
the ports where the Experiment touched, it is said 
she was an object of alarm to the inhabitants, who 
mistook her for a tender to a fleet of men-of-war. 
She returned to New York April 22, 1787, with- 
out the loss of a man during the voyage. On her 
arrival she was visited by at least two-thirds of 
the citizens, it is said; very few of whom had 
expected her return. 

“Capt. Dean made several voyages to China sub- 
sequently, when the famous merchant, Howqua, 
formed so favorable opinion of him that he was 
accustomed to send over a chest of black tea, oc- 
casionally, for the captain, long after the latter 
had discontinued his voyages. Capt. Dean died 
in New York, a few years since, aged 85, at the 
house of Mr. Roderick Sedgwick.” 


Capt. Dean is said to have been a native of 
Maryland, but of what part I have not !earned. 
A story in the Atlantic Souvenir for 1827, en- 
titled “ Modern Chivalry,” I am informed, was 
founded upon incidents in his early life. Will 
some of your Maryland antiquarians favor me with 
his pedigree, and state how much truth there is 
in “ Modern Chivalry”? 


Epmunps. — Rev. John Ward, the first minister 
of Haverhill, Mass., according to Merick’s History 
of that town, married Alice Edmunds. I am de- 
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sirous of learning the name of her father, and any 
other particulars of her family that can readily be 
given. X. ¥. Z. 
CanaDA. — Prof. Trench states that the deriva- 
tion of the word “Canada” is unknown. I have 
before me an account which states that Kanata was 
the Indian name for village, and that the early 
settlers supposed that it was the name of the 
country, and so called it “Canada.” This is said 
to be corroborated by Brant’s Indian translation 
of the Gospel of Matthew, in which the name 
Canada is applied to village. Will some of your 
correspondents, who are skilled in the Indian lan- 
guage, explain the matter ? B. D. A. 


Fort Epwarp, N. Y. 


CoLumBIA.— When was this name first a 
plied to this country, and by whom? G.H.R. 

Crxcrynati, O. 

HALF-PENNY, 1773. —I have in my possession 
an old — coin. It would seem to be a half- 
penny. On one side is a coat-of-arms and the in- 
. scription, “ ee 1773”; on the other, the 

usual head and inscription of the English coin. 
Was it coined under the direction of the House 
of Burgesses? if not, by whose direction? and 
where? if in America, by whom ? 
VIRGINIA. 


“ LORD, BY THY SPIRIT, TRY US.”—I have met 
with a pamphlet entitled: “A Declaration of Re- 
markable Providences in the course of my Life, by 
John Dane, of Ipswich, 1682.” It was printed in 
Boston, 1854. Atthe end of the declaration or 
narrative is a “specimen of the author's versifica- 
tion,” the first verse of which is so much smoother 
than the rest that I am tempted to doubt whether 
Mr. Dane did not copy it from some other author. 
It reads thus : 

“ Lord, by thy spirit try us, so 
That we assuredly may know 
That we are thine. 
Lord, draw us with the cords of love, 
That we may seek the things above 
That are divine.” 


Have any of your readers met with this verse 
elsewhere ? MANHATTAN, 


WINNIPISEOGEE LAKE. —I have often. in my 
reading seen the name of this beautiful lake trans- 
lated into our language as the smile of the Great 
Spirit. Judge Potter, in his History of Man- 
chester, page 27, spells the word Winnepesaukee, 
and translates it thus: Winne, beautiful, nipe, 
water, kees, high, and auke, a place, —which he 
renders the beautiful water vo the high place. 
Will some of your correspondents, familiar with 
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the Indian language of New Hampshire, favor me 
with their opinion upon these two different trans- 
lations. What author first gave the meaning as 
the smile of the Great Spirit? D.B.A.G. 


Nepurew. — Richard Chenevix Trench, in his 
“English Past and Present,” page 141, remarks 
that when “St. Paul teaches that if any widow 
hath children or ‘nephews’ she is not to be 
chargeable to the Church, but these are to requite 
their parents and to support them (1 Tim. v., 4), it 
must seem strange that ‘nephews’ should be here 
brought in; while a reference to the original 
makes it manifest that the difficulty is not here 
but in our version. From this also it is removed, 
so soon as we know that ‘nephews,’ like the 
Latin nepotes, meant, at the time when this ver- 


P- | sion was made, grandchildren and other lineal de- 


scendants; being so employed by Hooker, by 
Shakespeare, and by the other writers of the Eliz- 
abethian period.” 

Those who are familiar with our records are 
aware that this word in its present sense is not to 
be found in our earliest colony times. How early 
is it met with? How late is it found with its 
original signification ? G. H. R. 


JosEPH BENNETT.—Can any of your readers 
furnish me with information in regard to Joseph 
Bennett, an Englishman who visited Boston in 
1740? He wrote an “ Historical Account of that 
= of America which is now called New Eng- 
and,” the MS. of which exists in this city. 

GRIFFON. 

PHILADELPHIA, April 4. 


Grorce CLEEVES. —In 1643 George Cleeves, 
who had lived in Falmouth thirteen years, was ap- 
pointed deputy president. 

In 1630, thirteen years before, he was in business 
with Richard Tucker, near Cape Elizabeth. The 
said Cleeves and Tucker were the first settlers of 
Portland. Can any one give information of the 
date of his death, where he died, and what family 
he left ? Ld. 3. 


SALEM, April 2. 


Rev. JoHN WoopBRIDGE, of NEwsury, Mass. 
— Did this person publish any of his writings ? 

It appears, from the following extract from a 
work on the “ Method of Grace in the Justifica- 
tion of Sinners,” published in 1656, at London, 
by his brother, Rev. Benjamin Woodbridge, that 
Rev. John Woodbridge wrote a reply to strictures 
upon him, by Rey. William Eyre of Salisbury, in 
a work entitled, “ Vindice Justificationis Gra- 
tuite.” His brother’s words are: “But it is 
somewhat strange to me to observe what measure 
Mr. Eyre meteth to all that cannot vail to his 
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judgment. * If my brother declare him- 
self against his notions, he must be printed as a 
deserter of his church in New England, for the 
love of a better parsonage in Old. I could name 
many ministers that since these times have re- 
turned from thence hither, and have gained ten 
times more by their return than my brother hath, 
or is ever like to do; were they all deserters of 
their churches for fatter morsels? * * * He 
finds fault with my brother’s argument, because 
de occultis non judicat Ecclesia: and yet is his 
own practice faultless in judging of that which the 
Church may not judge of, I mean the intentions 
of a man’s eart? It concerns not me to praise 
my brother; his own innocency in many years 
profession of Christ is a sufficient defence to him 
against a thousand such calumniations; nor is he 
mindful to take so much notice of Mr. Eyre’s lan- 
guage as to give him an answer; but content, 
without envying Mr. Eyre his great yearly rev- 
enues, to serve God with cheerfulness in his 
poverty; only for his arguments, Mr. Eyre hath 
taken them upon trust (which was not fair deal- 
ing) and his informer hath misrepresented them. 
I had them, anda vindication of them, under my 
brother’s hand, and was intending to have printed 
them, as not fearing what Mr. Eyre or any man 
else could rationally have excepted against them ; 
but finding my book to be of itself grown beyond 
that proportion which I intended, I have omitted 
it.” CAMBRIDGE. 


* * 


INTRODUCTION OF Horses. — Looking recently 
at the fancy plate which Mr. Bancroft has intro- 
duced into the 1st vol. of his History of the United 
States, p. 396, and entitled, “ The Emigration to 
Connecticut,” and observing the prominence given 
to the horse in the engraving, I have been led to 
inquire when that animal was originally introduced 
into the northern colonies of America. 

In Prince’s Annals (2 Mass. Hist. Coll. vit., 
Rr 58) it is stated that there were no horses in 

New England in 1632. 

Horses seem to have been introduced into New 
Netherland, now New York, during the adminis- 
tration of Gov. Van Twiller, 1633-1638. 

Trumbull, Hist. of Connecticut, 1., 50, ed. 1797, 
states that the emigrants who left Massachusetts 
for Connecticut on the 15th Oct., 1636, carried 
with them their horses, etc.; whilst in Trumbull’s 
Public Records of Conn. I. 4, we find that there 
were at least “twoe mares” already there in Sep- 
tember of that year. Hence ’twould seem that 
the horse was introduced into New England be- 
tween the years 1632 and 1636; that is, if Prince 
ut supra is correct. 

The first horse ever seen in Canada was brought 
to that country from France in a ship which ar- 
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rived at Tadoussac, on the 20th of June, 1647. 
—Ferland’s Notes, 57. *.>* 


Rev. Dr. BENJAMIN CoLMAN was born at Bos- 
ton Oct. 19, 1673, and was the son of William 
and Elizabeth Colman, who came from London. 
William was the son of Matthew and Grace Col- 
man of Satterly, near Beccles, in the county of 
Suffolk, and baptized Aug. 31, 1643. This is 
stated by the Doctor’s son-in-law and biographer, 
Mr. Turell. 

To an edition of Colman’s sermons, printed in 
London, in 1728, is prefixed his portrait (1703, 2. 
30), with his coat-of-arms at the foot. These are 
az, on a pale rayoné or, a lion rampant gw. ; crest, 
a demi-lion gu. These are the arms of the Cole- 
mans of Langley co. Wilts, with a different 
crest. 

Can any of your readers tell whether these 
bearings are rightfully attributed to our min- 
ister, — and trace his pedigree further back Fe 

F. O. J. 


QUERIES, WITH ANSWERS. 


JoHN CLEAVES SYMMES. — Now that Dr. Kane’s - 
work has drawn attention to the Arctic regions, 
an account of John Cleaves Symmes and his 
Theory might be interesting. If he published a 
book, what was its title and where could it be pro- 
cured? So of his fellow theorist, Reynolds — did 
he leave any writings on the subject? Ecurs. 

PirrspurG, April 10th. 


{John Cleaves Symmes, the author of the sin- 
ular Theory bearing his name, was a native of 
ew Jersey; his grandfather having emigrated to 

that State or Province from New England.* That 
grandfather, whose name was Timothy, had but 
two sons, Timothy and John Cleaves. The for- 
mer was the father of owr John Cleaves Symmes, 
so named, probably, for his uncle. The uncle was 
the founder of the English or white settlements in 
the Miami country, and was a man of vast enter- 
prise. To him Ohio is largely indebted for his 
great plans of settling that country, and the vigor 
with which he pursued them. He married a 
daughter of Gov. Livingston of New Jersey, and 
their daughter was the wife of the late President 
Harrison. 

John Cleaves Symmes was, in his day, familiarly 
known as Capt. Symmes; for he had been a cap- 
tain in the army, and had distinguished himself in 
several bloody battles in the war of 1812; espe- 
cially in that of Bridgewater, and in the sortie of 
Fort Erie. In the latter he captured a battery 
and spiked the cannon with his own hands. 
Judging of Capt. Symmes’s Theory from a view 


* This is on the authority of Capt. Symmes himself. 
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of Arctic discoveries, from Frobisher to Kane, we 
confess that the captain was better at fighting 
than in establishing theories. And, while we have 
no great respect for the wisdom of Congress in 
general, we think, in the matter of the application 
of Capt. Symmes for aid to settle the question as 
to a “hole” at the north or south pole, that body 
took a rational view of the subject. 

It would require too much space, were we to 
answer fully all our Pittsburg correspondent asks 
respecting Capt. Symmes and his Theory; but we 
will refer him to sources of information, perhaps 
within his reach. Previous to 1826 the captain 
made many communications to the public re- 
specting his object and its practicability, besides 
lecturing upon it in many places. In 1826 he 
published, or caused to be published, at Cincinnati, 
a duodecemo volume of 168 pages. In this work 
the “ Theory ” is fully described and set forth. Its 
title is, “ Symmes’s Theory of Concentric Spheres ; 
demonstrating that the earth is hollow, habitable 
within, and widely open about the poles.” To in- 
sure a glance beyond the title-page, Shakspeare 
is called upon for an indorsement, and is thus 
made to bear witness, not to his Theory, but that 


“ There are more things in Heaven and Eartu, Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy!” 


The book does not bear the name of Capt. 
Symmes as author. In an “ Advertisement” to 
it, signed “The Publishers,” it is said that the 
writer was a resident of the Miami Country ; that 


he prepared it without the idea of publishing it, | . 


“ but afterwards corrected and enlarged it, and left 
it with a friend of Capt. Symmes for publication.” 
The proceeds of the sale of the work were to be 
devoted to the objects of the Theorist. 

During the period in which Capt. Symmes was 
engaged in promulgating his views, almost all of 
the newspapers in the country treated him much 
the same as recently they treated the pretensions 
of G. W. F. Mellen and Daniel Pratt to the Pres- 
idency of the United States. Upon this liberty of 
the press the writer of the Preface to the “ Theory” 
remarks: “The newspaper scribblers, who have 
noticed the Theory at all, have almost uniformly 
appe ared to consider it as a fit subject on which to 
indulge in their wit, the sallies of which, clothed 
in all the humor and satire their fancies could 
suggest, have in some degree had a tendency to 
throw around it an air of levity very unfavorable 
to serious investigation.” This mode of dealing 
with aserious matter, the writer thinks “is not 
always reasoning; and that truth is not to be as- 
certained by indulgence in ridicule.” This, cer- 
tainly, is very true in general, but there are 
undoubtedly some subjects so infinitely ridiculous 
in themselves as to admit of no other method of 
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treatment. The Theory of Capt. Symmes we be- 
lieve to be one of these. 

Newspapers were not the only combatants of 
the new Theory. A book was published to ridicule 
it, entitled “ Symmzonia”; which, as it was a 
sort of Gulliver’s Travels, found more readers, 
probably, than the “Theory.” 

Capt. Symmes died on the 28th of May, 1829, at 
Hamilton, Butler county, Ohio; and a monument, 
surmounted with a globe open at the ends, em- 
blamatic of his theory, has been erected to mark 
the place of his interment at that place. He ex- 
exhibited considerable ingenuity and some plausi- 
bility in his treatment of his subject. He thought 
the earth was hollow, and that earthquakes and 
volcanoes could not be accounted for in any other 
way; that, when the atmosphere surrounding the 
inner globe became over-heated by any cause, it 
would burst through our shell of earth; hence 
earthquakes and volcanoes ensued; that polar 
bears, foxes, and other animals come in myriads 
from a high northern latitude, but never return 
north; therefore they come out of the “hole” at 
the pole. Thus he argues concerning fishes ; but 
why the exterior shell of the earth does not some- 
times cave in upon that which is within it, we do 
not find explained. 

It is reported of our Theorist, that he was an 
amiable and excellent man; that, like other great 
inventors and discoverers, he was suffered to live 
in penury and to die in abject poverty.] 


INDIAN PESTILENCE IN NEW ENGLAND. —In 
Bancroft’s History of the United States, vol. 1, 
page 315, and once or twice afterwards, mention 
is made of a terrible pestilence that ravaged the 
Indian tribes along the New England seaboard, a 
few years before the Pilgrims landed. Is any 
thing definite known with regard to this disease, 
its nature and extent ? K. 
BALTIMORE, March 30. 


[This pestilence is mentioned in nearly all the 
early books upon New England. Capt. Dermer, 
we think, was the first to notice it. The books 
giving authentic information on this head will be 
found referred to in Drake’s Book of the Indians. 
We quote Bradford’s account from p. 102 of his 
history. “They found his [Massassoit’s] place to 
be 40 myles from hence, y* soyle good, and y® 
people not many, being dead and auntenile 
wasted in y* late great mortalitie which fell in all 
these parts about three years before y* coming of 
y* English, wherein thousands of them dyed, they 
not being able to burie one another; ther sculs 
and bones were found in many places lying still 
above ground, where their houses and dwellings 
had been ; a very sad spectacle to behould.”} 
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Captain JoHN Rovuse.— A correspondent, who 
furnishes the eae particulars of the com- 
mander of the famous Shirley galley, fitted out by 
Massachusetts in the expedition against Cape 
Breton, inquires whether he belonged to the New 
England family of that name or to the Stradbroke 
family of England. 

“The earliest mention we find of this officer is 
in August, 1744, when he commanded an expedi- 
tion sent to cut out a fleet of French vessels of force 
from the harbor of Fishotte in Newfoundland, 
which duty he successfully performed, and laid 
waste all the French posts on that coast. Beat- 
son says that expedition was under the command 
of a lieutenant of H. M. ship the Kinsale. (Com- 
pare Beatson’s Military and Naval Memoirs, I., 
187, and Otis Little’s State of Trade, 40, note.) 
The next service he was engaged in was in the 
expedition against Cape Breton. As soon as the 
General Court at Boston had determined on the 
reduction of Louisbourg, a vessel was purchased 
and named the Masada Frigate, of which 
Col. Edward Tyng was put in command and 
named commodore of the fleet, and Capt. Rouse 
was appointed second in command. His was a 
bilander or small brigantine, called the Shirley, 
hired at Boston and carrying 24 guns, in which 
General Pepperrell sailed 24th March, 1745, con- 
voyed by ten more stout privateers. On the 
night of the 18th May, the Massachusetts Frigate 
captured Le Vigilant 64, the command of 
which Commodore Warren offered to Col. Tyng, 
with the rank o; captain, which he declined, and 
recommended Rouse for the berth, who, after the 
reduction of Louisbourg, was dispatched by Gov. 
Shirley to England with the news; and, as a re- 
ward for his gallant services, received a commis- 
sion of captain in the Royal Navy, 24th Sept., 
1745. He returned to Louisbourg in command 
of the Shirley, and in 1746 was attached to Vice- 
admiral Townsend’s fleet, and in 1747 was doing 
duty near Annapolis and Minas. In 1755 he 
commanded the little squadron which conveyed 
the expedition against the French forts at the 
head of the Bay of Fundy, and afterwards sailed 
to the river St. John’s, where he destroyed all the 
French forts and houses. In 1756 he was 
changed to the Success 22; and in 1757 com- 
manded the frigate Winchelsea 20, in the unsuc- 
cessful expedition against Louisbourg, and cap- 
tured a French sloop of 16 guns, after a stout 
resistance. He commanded the ship Sutherland 
50, the next year, at the siege of Louisbourg, and 
in 1759 at the siege of Quebec, where he did 

ood service. It was from this ship that General 
olfe issued his last order before ascending the 
heights of Abraham. After a career of activity 
and distinction, Captain Rous died in 1760.—1 
Mass. Hist, Coll, 1. 16, 23, 38; x., 182, 183; 
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Hutchinson’s Mass. 1., 369,.371; Beatson’s N. 
and Mil. Mem., 1., 276, 426, 427; 11, 53, 57, 
293; 11.,67, 113, 162, 177, 225, 293; Beatson’s 
Pol. Ind. u. 48; Entrick, 1. 140; Lond. Mag. 
1760. 


MASSACHUSETTS Mops IN 1766.—JIn a letter 
to Dr. Franklin from his sister, Mrs. Jane Me- 
com, dated November 8, 1766, is the following 
passage : 


“ Would you think it ?— our General Court has 
sat almost a fortnight, chiefly on the subject of in- 
demnifying the sufferers by the late mobs, and 
can’t get a vote for it, though they sit late in the 
evening, and the friends to it strive hard to get it 
accomplished. I have six good honest old souls, 


| who come groaning home day by day, at the stu- 
pidity of their brethren. I can’t help pan aage | 


myself in the case, and feel in mere panics ti 
they have brought the matter to a conclusion.” 


To what does this refer ? X. X. 


[It is necessary only to refer X. X. to Mr. 
Drake’s History and Antiquities of Boston, or to 
Hutchinson’s or Barry’s History of Massachu- 
setts, or to other works detailing the proceedings 


which grew out of the Stamp Act. The property 
destroyed was eventually paid for by the Colony. ] 


REPLIES. 


YANKEE (Ante, pp. 26, 58, 59, 91, 92).— 
Among the various suggestions presented in the 
H. M. respecting the origin of this word, those of 
Noah Webster have not been noticed. In vol. 
Vvull. pp. 244, 245 of the “ Monthly Anthology,” 
a periodical which flourished in Boston from 1803- 
1811, may be found an article, purporting to be 
copied from a Connecticut newspaper, which, if it 
is not a hoax, contains the elaborated ideas of 
the ponderous and laborious American lexico- 
The article is prefaced 


graph from the editors of that magazine, written 
in a vein of quiet sarcasm. It may not be out of 
place to observe that the “Anthology” society 
differed widely from Mr. Webster in their notions 
of the principles and orthography of the English 
language, and never missed an opportunity of 
ridiculing his peculiar views. Inthe volume from 
which this extract is taken, appears a review of 
“ Webster’s Grammar, Dictionary, &c. &c.,” which 
extends through three monthly parts, and abounds 
in criticism of the most pungent and searching 
nature. The article and its preface are as follows: 


“ YANKEE. 
“ The reader would probably ~~ 
not otherwise informed, that the fo 


ose, if he were 
lowing account 
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of the origin of the word Yankee was intended 
for a burlesque upon those etymologists who are 
always forcing derivations beyond all bounds of 
robability. It is taken from the Connecticut 
ferald, a paper printed in New Haven, and, I 
am credibly informed, is from the pen of N... 

, Jun., Esq., and was probably written 
with as much seriousness as if the reputation of 
his country was at stake. 


«“¢ Messrs. STEELE & Co.: 


“¢ As the origin of the word YANKEE has been 
a subject of much inquiry, and no satisfactory 
account of it appears to have been given, I send 
you the following history of the word. 

“* Yankee appears to have been used formerly 
by some of our common farmers in its genuine 
sense. It was an epithet descriptive of excellent 
qualities, —as a Yankee horse; that is, a horse of 
high spirit, and other good properties. I am 
informed that this use of the word has continued 
in some part of New England till within a short 

veriod. 

“*In the course of my inquiries, I have discov- 
ered what I presume to be the same word in the 
Persian language, in which the whole family of 
words is preserved, It is a fact well known, that 
the people of Europe, from whom we descended, 
are the posterity of the tribes which emigrated 
from the ancient Media and northern part of 
Persia; and, if not known, it is a fact capable of 
being proved. In the Persian language, let it be 
observed, that in the place of our Y, authors write 
letters whose powers correspond nearly to the 
English j, and ch, as in joy and chess. ‘Thus the 
word which we write yoke, which the Latins wrote 
jugum, and the Greeks zeugus, and which without 
the final article would be jug and zeug, the Per- 
sians write chag, and it may be equally well writ- 
ten jag; for throughout the Persian, these sounds 
are used promiscuously in words from the same 
root. Hence we see the name of the Asiatick 
river, Yenesei, written also Jenesei ; and we write 
the word from our Indians, Gennesee. Thus also 
the name of the great Asiatick conquerour is 
written Genghis Khan, or Jenghis Khan; and 
Tooke writes it Tschingis Khan. Thus Jenghis 
is not his name, but a title. — See Tooke’s View 
of the Russian Empire, vol. 1. 409. 

“Now, in the Persian language, Janghe, or 
Jenghe [that is, Yankee], signifies “a warlike 
man, a swift horse; also one who is prompt and 
ready in action, one who is magnanimous.” ‘This 
is the exact interpretation as given in the lexicon. 
The word is formed from Jank, Jenk, battle, con- 
test, war ; and this-from a like word, signifying the 

Jist, the instrument of fighting; like pugna, from 
pugnus, the fist. In Persian, Jan Kidan (Yanki- 
dan), is to commence or carry on war. 
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“*We hence see the propriety of the use of 
Yankee, as applied to a high-spirited, warlike 
horse. 

“*The word Yankee claims a very honourable 
parentage ; for it is the precise title assumed by 
the celebrated Mongolian Khan, Jenghis; and in 
our dialect, his titles literally translated, would be 
Yankee King, that is, Warlike Chief. 

“¢ This is not the only instance in which one of 


| the oldest words in the language has lost its dig- 


nity. We have many popular words which have, 
never found admission into books, that are 
among the oldest words ever formed. I can 
prove some of them to have been used before the 
dispersion of men; for they are found in Asia, 
Africa, and Europe, among nations which could 
have had no intercourse after that event.’ 
““*New Haven, March 2, 1810. we 
So puerile does the greater portion of this arti- 
cle seem, that I am inclined to regard it as a bur- 
lesque on the manner and style of argument 
peculiar to Noah Webster. Whoever its writer 
may have been, or whatever his intention, the 
reference to the use of the word Yankee “ by some 
of our common farmers” is worthy of notice, as 
it supports the opinion concerning the origin of 
the word, advanced by Dr. Gordon, in his History 
of the American War. B. HH. if. 
Troy, N. Y., March 27. 


Gen. EpwARD WHITMORE (No. 3, p. 87).— 
July 17, 1747, he seems to have received a com- 


mission as lieut. colonel, 36th foot. 1759, he was 
colonel of the 22d foot, Lord Rollo being lieut. 
colonel, and Way, major. 1761, the same 
officers were in command, the regiment being at 
both dates in America. At the siege of Louis- 
burg, June 2, 1758, he arrived from Halifax, and 
on the 8th, with the right wing, effected a landing. 
July 27, he received a notice of the surrender of 
the garrison, and remained as governor of the 
town. In this capacity he issued a proclamation, 
Noy. 22, 1758, dated at Boston, announcing that 
Louisburg would be a free port for all fresh pro- 
visions. In February, 1761, he was drowned in 
Plymouth harbor, as noted in Drake’s History of 
Boston. His property, delivered here, consisted 
of about £2700 in specie and moveables. A negro 
servant Jack is mentioned, as also his steward, 
James Gray, and six other servants. He was 
buried from Hannah Cordis’s house and among 
the expenses of his funeral are these items: Paid 
Thomas Williston for himself and ten porters to 
attend the funeral; fourteen mourning rings ; 
eight escutcheons ; mourning badges for the Cadet 
company. 

I should think that there should be some record 
on the Cadet company’s journal, if extant; but it 
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seems very strange that no notice was taken of the 
funeral by the papers of that date. He was 
seventy-one years old, a widower, with several 
children. 

He was buried under the King’s Chapel, as the 
record shows. It seems very strange that neither 
newspaper notice, probate record, escutcheon, or 
ring should remain to show to what family he 
belonged, or what coat-of-arms he used. 


F. O. §. 


VERSES PREFIXED TO RoBERT Bruce’s AD- 
press (No. 2, p. 57).— The lines referred to by 
J. F. J. were the first two stanzas of “ Bruce’s 
Address ;” but Burns was persuaded to suppress 
their publication as a part of that poem, by some 
of his friends. 

They stood thus in the poet’s manuscript : 


“ At Bannockburn the English lay ; 
The Scots they werna far away, 
But waited for the break o’ day 

That glinted in the East. 


“ But the sun broke through the heath, 
And lighted up that field of death, 
When Bruce, wi’ saul-inspiring breath, 

His heralds thus addressed : 


“ Scots wha hae,” etc. 


M.A. B. 


Cotumsvs, 0. 


JENNINGS EstaTE (No. 2, p. 52).— Henry 
Jennings, said to have been the proprietor of an 
estate amounting, upwards of fifty years ago, to 
nearly forty millions, came to this country in the 
latter part of the 17th century, and settled in Bur- 
lington, N. J. He died in Philadelphia, in 1707, 
leaving a son named Isaac. This son left four 
daughters and one son, and from him springs the 
Jennings portion of the heirs. The daughters 
married Lippincott, Price, Flanagan, and Bur- 
rough. The heirs reside, with few exceptions, in 
the counties of Camden, Gloucester, Burlington, 
and Salem, N. J., and in this city. They have or- 
ganized themselves for the purpose of acting to- 
gether advantageously. GRIFFON. 

PHILADELPHIA, April 4. 


Booxs or CoMMON PRAYER (No. 3, p. 88). — 
Ihave in my possession a copy of the elemnal 
prayer-book, printed in the United States, previ- 
ous to the year 1800. Its title-page runs thus : 

“The Book of COMMON PRAYER, And 
ADMINISTRATION of the SACRAMENTS, anp 
OTHER Rites and CEREMONIES of the CHURCH, 
ACCORDING TO THE USE OF The Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, In THE UNITED STATES OF 
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AMERICA: TOGETHER WiTH THE PSALTER 
or PSALMS OF DAVID. New York: By 
DIRECTION OF THE GENERAL CONVENTION, 
PRINTED BY HUGH GAINE, AT THE 
BIBLE, HANOVER-SQUARE, M,DCC,XCIV.” 
B. H. H. 
Troy, N. Y., April 13. 


THE OLD Stone Mitt AT Newport, R. I. 
(No. 3, p. 88). — Eyo is referred to a work enti- 
tled “The Controversy touching the Old Stone 
Mill in the town of Newport, R. I.” (12mo. pp. 
92. Newport: Charles Ek. Hammatt, Jr., 1851), 
which gives an account of the hoax whereby the 
erection of this building was attributed to the 
Northmen. D:D. 


SHAwmut (No. 4, p. 122). — In the Massachu- 
setts Historical Collections (2d ser. X. 173-4) is a 
communication “on the question, What is the 
meaning of the aboriginal phrase, Shawmut ? ” 

The writer, who signs himself “S. D.,” trans- 
lates it, “ fountains of living waters.” He states 

j that “ashim signifies ‘a spring,’ in the dialect 
formerly spoken by the natives of Marshpee ”; 
and instances the Indian names of several places 
to confirm this. The whole article is quite in- 
teresting. Ds Ss 


CapTaIN RoBert Stoso (misprinted Stors, No. 
4, p. 119) was commissioned on 5th June, 1760, 
a captain in the 15th regiment of foot, which 
served in 1762 in the expedition against Mar- 
tinico,—Beatson’s Naval and Mil. Mem. m1. 364, 
and at the siege of Havana, — Mante 406. He af- 
terwards returned to America, and in 1767 went 
to England. Capt. Stobo was senior captain of 
the regiment in June, 1770, when he left the army. 
His name is not in the List of 1771. The letter 
of Nov., 1771, in Sparks’s Washington, IL, is in 
acknowledgment of letters from Col. Mercer of the 

revious year, when Stobo’s name appears for the 
ast time in the Army List and hence ’tis probable 
that he died in England that year (1770). 
* t * 

Another Reply.—It may not bo uninterest- 
ing to your correspondent N. B.C. to learn that 
the whole proceedings in Stobo’s case have been re- 
cently found in Canada, with the intercepted let- 
ters containing his plans of the French forts, and 
details of their garrisons, etc., as well as the inves- 
tigation into his escape, which he effected by 
winning the good graces of the jailer’s daugh- 
ter. Washington’s capitulation at Fort Necessity 
was found at the same time. All these papers 
are to be published by the Caradian government, 
as I am informed by the Rev. J. B. Ferland of 
Quebec. a? 's 
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MASSACHUSETTENSIS (No. 4, p. 121).—R. T. will 
find an answer to his inquiry in Rich’s Bib. Am. 
Nova, p. 232,anno 1776. Rich, however, is incor- 
rect in attributing the authorship of the papers to 
Jonathan Sewall. They were written by Daniel 
Leonard. "he 


MICHILIMACKINAC (No. 4, p. 122).— Has not 
H. R. 8.’s query as to the first occupation of 
Michilimackinac a an English garrison been al- 
ready answered by Mr. Parkman, in his History 
of the Conspiracy of Pontiac, p.152, q. v. ? 


ra 


THE Rev. JoHN THAYER (No. 4, p. 121) was 
not ordained a Catholic priest at Rome, as stated 
in the Mass. Hist. Soc’y, Coll., Ist ser., 111. 264, 
but at Paris, where he made his divinity studies, 
as we are told by Nagot, the Superior of St. Sul- 
pice, in his Tableau générale des principales con- 
versions, and by Felt (Annals of Salem, I. 605), 
and by the United States Catholic Magazine, VIII. 
116. 

He returned to America in 1790, and, according 
to his letter of July 17, 1790, published in Nagot’s 
work, and in the above-mentioned magazine, ar- 
rived in Boston on the 4th of January in that 

year. His first advertisement, taken as a challenge 

y Rev. Mr. Leslie, is dated Nov. 24, 1790; and 
the volume of the controversy which seems to have 
had only a kind of bastard title without any im- 
print, has a preface dated October 5, 1793. 

It is cited in no catalogue that I know, and the 
only copy that I have ever seen is imperfect, the 
pages after 164 being lost. 

He left Boston about 1798, was at Albany, and 
subsequently for two years in Kentucky, which he 
left in 1803, and proceeded to Europe to obtain 
means to found aconvent in Boston. He died, not 
at Rome, as stated in the Family Memorial, but at 
Limerick in Ireland, on the 17th of February, 
1815, at the age of 56.—U. S. Catholic Maga- 
zine, Vil. 151; Nagot, Tableau Generale Unpub- 
lished letters of the Ryan family, of Limerick. 

His career as a Catholic priest is thus pretty 
clearly known, but there is scarce a trace of his 
career as a Protestant minister. 

He states that he had been chaplain in the family 
of the one who was governor in 1791: but had 
Hancock a private chaplain in his family in 1779, 
1780, or 1781, the period of Thayer’s ministry as 
a Protestant clergyman? Was Thayer in those 
years attached to anychurch in Boston? *** 


Bowery (No. 2, p. 43).— Gov. Stuyvesant pos- 
sessed an estate of one thousand acres, and called 
it his bowery, in English, farm, because that was 
the proper name. His fondness for the place had 
nothing to do with the name. A. 
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The Virginia Convention of 1776. A discourse 
delivered before the Virginia Alpha of the Phi 
Beta Kappa Society, in the chapel of William 
and Mary College, in the city of Williamsburg, 
July 3, 1855. By Hvucu Barr Gricssy. 
Richmond, Va: J. W. Randolph. 1855. 

ONE would suppose from the title page that the 
we:k of Mr. Grigsby was a mere college address, — 
such as are annie published under complimen- 
tary resolutions, and are never read. Such, how- 
ever, is not the case. It is a neat octavo volume 
of over 200 pages, and a valuable eontribution to 
the Revolutionary history of Virginia. Of course 
much, in fact the greater part, of the published 
discourse was omitted in the delivery. 

Perhaps no man in the State is better acquainted 
with the men and times of Revolutionary Virginia 
than the author. Himself a member of the con- 
vention of 1829-30, he associated with many who, 
if they did not take part in the stirring events of 
1776, had been intimately associated with those 
who had; and one, at least, the distinguished James 
Madison, who might have said with truth, speaking 
of these times, “ quorum Magna pars fuit.” 

This convention justly deserves the attention of 
all who would see how American independence 
was wrought out, for by it the first written consti- 
tution of a free State was adopted by the repre- 
sentatives of the people thereof. Other colonies 
had adopted provisional forms of government; 
Virginia adopted a republican constitution, to 
which she prefixed a Bill of Rights, the model and 
basis of all similar acts. 

The people of Virginia were warmly and deeply 
attached to the mother country. Many of her 
sons were sent there to be educated. Her church 
was the Church of England. She prided herself 
in having all the rights of Englishmen, even to 
the right of taxation. For above a century and a 
half she had levied her own taxes, and gloried in 
the fact that no one paid any tax but such as was 
voted by his own representative in the House of 
Burgesses. When parliament assumed the right 
of taxing the colonies, Virginia was foremost in 
resisting it. In the city of Williamsburg, Patrick 
Henry brought forward his celebrated resolutions 
against the Stamp Act in 1765, the a of which 
was the first great blow against British power in 
America. 

The convention of 1775 had stopped far short 
of independence. It had invested the committee 
of safety with full executive powers, it had adopted 
measures for resisting with all the strength of the 
colony the efforts of Britain to subdue them, but 
it had looked to a peaceful future connection with 
Great Britain, under the crown. A party, of which 
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Patrick Henry was the acknowledged leader, were 
in favor of independence, but no act of the con- 
vention had intimated such a thing. 

On May the 6th, 1776, the convention met. 
After a brief struggle, Edmund Randolph, the rep- 
resentative of the moderate party, was elected 
president. On the 15th of the same month, after 
anxious debate in committee of the whole, two 
resolutions were reported and unanimously 
adopted: one instructing the delegates of Vir- 
ginia to ye oe a declaration of independence, 
the second appointing a committee to prepare a 
“DECLARATION OF RIGHTS,” and form of govern- 
ment. On this committee were Patrick Henry, 
James Madison, George Mason, and others whose 
names are prominent in our Revolutionary history. 

Mr. Grigsby discusses at considerable length the 
Mecklenburg resolutions, said to have been adopted 
the preceding per The reasons he assigns for 
not receiving them as authentic are to our mind 
satisfactory ; an opinion which is sustained by that 
of Mr. Tucker, in his recent valuable History of the 
United States. The North Carolina resolutions of 
April 12th, 1776, are no doubt authentic; but, 
while they looked evidently towards independence, 
they merely authorized their delegates to vote for 
it, but did not instruct them to bring in such reso- 
lutions. Virginia wentfarther. She instructed her 
representatives in Congress to bring forward a 
Declaration of Independence. Under her resolu- 
tion, R. H. Lee made the motion, and under that 
motion, the glorious Declaration of July 4, 1776, 
was adopted. On the 16th of June the Declara- 
tion of Rights was unanimously adopted, “ and on 
THE TWENTY-NINTH OF JUNE the first written con- 
stitution ever framed by a independent political 
society was adopted by a unanimous vote. 

To George Mason, Virginia and the world is 
indebted for the Declaration of Rights prefixed to 
the first constitution of Virginia. A clear, concise, 
philosophical exposition of the rights of man. 
The work of a planter, living in retirement on his 
paternal estate, who had devoted his leisure to the 
study of English history, and whose fondness for 
retirement was such, that only the imperative 
requirements of his country was able to bring him 
into public life. To him, also,is due the honor of 
having not only drafted the first written constitu- 
tion, but also of having strictly defined the limita- 
tions of the different departments of government. 

Immediately after the adoption of the constitu- 
tion, Patrick Henry was elected governor, and the 
new government went into operation. 

A considerable portion of the volume is taken 
up with biographical sketches of the prominent 
members of the convention, — Henry, Jefferson, 
Madison, Wythe, Mason, Pendleton, the Lees, Ca- 
bell of Union Hill, Nicholas, Blair, Tazewell, Cary, 
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only to the Virginian, but to the lover of constitu- 
tional history everywhere. 

Mr. Grigsby has in preparation a similar dis- 
course on the convention of 1788. It is expected 
to be ready by the next anniversary of the Vir- 
ginia Historical Society, of which society he has 
been elected secretary, to succeed the late lamented 
Maxwell, whose Historical Register is one of the 
most valuable collections of Virginia Historical 
Records. 

Wecommend the volume — whichis handsomely 
gotten up—to the student of American history, 
who will find in it much of interest in relation to 
those men who could look sternly at the scaffold, 
and take the initiative in severing a weak colony 
from the most powerful nation in the aa - 

. J. G. 


Miscellany. 

Mr. FREDERICK Kapp, of New York, is engaged 
in ne for the press a life of Baron Steu- 
ben, of Revolutionary memory. He has procured 
access to all the original documents which can 
throw any light upon the incidents of Steuben’s 
life in this country, and has spared no pains in 
either collecting or digesting his materials. “We 
may expect from him,” says the New York Even- 
ing Post, “a memoir written with great care and 
very full and accurate.” 

The same journal tells us that “a beautifully 
engraved portrait of Baron Steuben has just been 
published by L. W. Schmidt, of that city. It is 
done on stone by Huber, but executed with such 
admirable skill that it would be taken by ninety- 
nine in a hundred for a line engraving. Instead 
of the muddy shadings, which in ordinary litho- 
graphy compose every part of the work, and 
often give it a confused and indistinct aspect, the 
lines employed by Mr. Huber are as nicely varied 
in strength and delicacy as if marked with a 
graver on metal; and for the skin, the hair, and 
the costume, different styles, suited to each, are 
adopted.” 


THE people of Hadley, Mass., have taken meas- 
ures for the celebration, in 1859, of the two hun- 
dredth anniversary of the settlement of their 
town ; and Sylvester Judd, Esq.,of Northampton, 
has consented to publish a history of Hadley, in 
some 600 pages octavo, provided subscribers 
enough can be obtained to pay the expenses of 
publication. 


WE learn from the Boston Daily Bee that the 
Dudley Association, which we have before noticed 
(No. 2, p. 47), will hold its annual meeting at 


and others, — names which should be dear, not | Cambridge, Mass.,on Thursday, the 14th of May. 





